


THIRTEEN BILLION DOLLARS IS A 
SMALL PRICE TO PAY FORFREEDOM 


Our present war loan drive calls for thirteen billion dollars. When we con- 
sider the plight of Poland, France, Holland, Norway, and Greece, we realize 
that no price is too great to preserve that freedom which we have enjoyed for 
the past 170 years. 


One to Two Cents on the Dollar is a Small Price to 
Pay for the Benefits Which a Central Market Offers 


Yes, actual studies over the past ten years reveal that out of every dollar 
paid for meat in the butcher shop, ALL CENTRAL MARKET SELLING, SERV- 
ICE AND FEED CHARGES CONSUMED LESS THAN TWO CENTS OF 
THIS DOLLAR. And for this low marketing cost, the producer received many 
benefits: use of modern facilities; efficient handling; services of experienced 
salesmen, who know market conditions and know who is able to pay the highest 
cash prices for livestock; bonded sales agencies, insuring prompt cash remit- 
tance; competitive bidding; nation-wide distribution; accurate scales; and many 
other benefits. 


PRESERVE YOUR FREEDOM WITH WAR BONDS 


PRESERVE ALSO THE BEST SYSTEM YET DEVISED FOR SELLING 
YOUR LIVESTOCK—THE OPEN, COMPETITIVE PUBLIC MARKETS 


SELL YOUR LIVESTOCK AT THE 
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Range Cattle Management 
On the Jornada Range 


By FRED N. ARES and KENNETH A. VALENTINE* 


ITH A GREAT DEMAND FOR 

beef at good prices, such as pre- 
vails today, there is apt to be less and 
less attention given to the various man- 
agement aspects of operating cattle out- 
fits. Yet, as every seasoned cattleman 
knows it is just as important and per- 
haps even more so to keep a line on 
range management costs and income 
during good times as during lean years. 
During good years there is a greater 
chance of management factors getting 
out of balance, which may lead to later 
difficulties. Then, too, no one knows when 
or how quickly the fat years will turn 
to lean. This is particularly so in the 
Southwest where cattle ranching is in- 
fluenced by many factors, some of which, 
particularly drought, are beyond control 
of the operator. In this region good 
range management practices have a 
direct bearing on costs and returns which 
in the end tell whether or not a stock- 
man stays in business. 


Aside from the personal gain and 
insurance to the individual stockman by 
closely watching his outfit to see that 
the best management practices are fol- 
lowed, the present war emergency which 
may be of long duration adds a national 
duty to keep operations in balance, par- 
ticularly numbers of livestock and avail- 
able range forage, so that maximum 
meat production may be maintained. 
The western stockman must make the 
most efficient use of his range lands in 
order to meet the increasing demands 
for range livestock products and at the 
same time avoid overstocking, over- 
capitalization, and other pitfalls of the 
first World War. 


The limitations of the written word 
are fully realized in attempting to tell 
anyone how to make a success of a 
business such as cattle ranching, where 





_* The authors gratefully acknowledge the as- 
ra rendered by the clerical workers of 
VPA Statistical Project No. 2123 in the prepara- 
tion and compilation of cost and other data 
used in this manuscript. 

vault, Ares is range superintendent and Mr. 
flentine was formerly junior range examiner 
. the Southwestern Forest and Range Experi- 
Pee Station, which is maintained by the Forest 
. vice for Arizona, New Mexico, and west 
€xas, with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz. 
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experience and shrewdness of the oper- 
ator weigh so heavily. However, the 
purpose of this article is to present 
briefly some of the main factors involved 
in a typical cattle operation of the 
Southwest and to point out the costs and 
returns which may be expected when 
both range and livestock are under care- 
ful management, as an aid to keep range 
cattle operations on an even keel during 
the present emergency. The data pre- 
sented pertain to the Jornada Experi- 
mental Range, a branch of the South- 
western Forest and Range Experiment 


Station, located in south-central New 
Mexico, and cover the 10-year period 
1928-37. 


Some Features of the Jornada 
Experimental Range 
The Jornada Experimental Range in- 


cludes an area of 193,000 acres and is 
similar in topography, climate, and 





vegetation to large areas of semidesert 
range lands in the Southwest. 

Range types on the Jornada are varied 
and embrace some of the best as well 
as some of the poorest of the semi- 
desert ranges. Black grama is the most 
important forage plant. Tobosa grass 
also occupies a considerable area, but is 
definitely of secondary value because of 
its lower palatability. Nearly a third 
of the Jornada is made up of mesquite 
sandhill range. The mesquite itself is 
of little grazing value, but the chamiza 
browse and weeds found in the type 
furnish early spring feed. Creosotebush 
and tarbush occupy large areas. Neither 
of these shrubs, however, has any value 
as forage for livestock, but a few 
palatable grasses grow within these 
types. 

The cattle that graze the Jornada Ex- 
perimental Range are owned by a prac- 
tical stockman who uses the range under 
a co-operative arrangement with the 
secretary of agriculture through the 
Southwestern Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station. Plans for rate of stock- 
ing, distribution, management, and 
handling of the livestock are worked out 
jointly with the co-operator, who pays 
into a federal co-operative fund the 
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equivalent of grazing fees and is re- 
quired to maintain all ranch and range 
improvements at his own expense. 


While the area is broken up into a 
few pastures largely separating the 
summer-fall range from the _ winter- 
spring range, the main pastures are 
large and distribution is obtained through 
the use of salt and water plus the cus- 
tomary range riding. 

The low grazing value of the range 
has been an ever present limit to the 
number of developments economically 
feasible, and such developments made are 
within the limits of the ordinary cattle 
outfit. Thus the range, improvements, 
operation, and economic problems of the 
Jornada operator are similar to and 
representative of those of many other 
livestock operators in the Southwest. 


Management Objectives 


The management of the Jornada is 
built around the necessity of maintain- 
ing the black grama range—by far the 
most valuable range type on the area— 
in good productive condition and at the 
same time making as much use of the 
lower value range types as is consistent 
with the maintenance of the black grama 
range. Cattle are for the most part re- 
moved from the black grama pastures 
during the summer-fall growing season 
and held on the tobosa grass range and 
on the other range types producing a 
preponderance of summer palatable for- 
age. In this way a higher degree of use 
is obtained of the summer range than 
would be possible if the cattle were per- 
mitted to use the entire area during the 
summer, since a greater efficiency of the 
entire range is obtained by consuming 
range forage which might be either 
wasted or reduced in yield by untimely 
and heavy grazing. 

One of the most disconcerting prob- 
lems of management on the Jornada, as 
elsewhere in the Southwest, is imposed 
by the extreme fluctuation of forage 
production from year to year. Drought 
years are common. During the drought 
of 1934 forage produced was insufficient 
for 800 head of cattle yearlong. In 
contrast, in the exceptionally good years 
of 1915 and 1938 forage was sufficient 
to graze over 2,500 head yearlong. Few 
years have been close to what may be 
caiied average forage production. From 
the 25 years of study and operation on 
the Jornada it has been clearly shown 
that the average annual forage produc- 
tion is not a satisfactory basis for stock- 
ing the range because of the frequency 
of occurrence of years in which forage 
vroduction is well below the average. 
Stocking should be based on not more 
than 75 per cent of average forage pro- 
duction. This leaves a 25 per cent forage 
reserve for dry years. On this basis an 
adequate amount of forage has been 
available in all but a few extremely dry 
years. Low death losses, good calf 
crops, a minimum of supplemental feed- 
ing, and preservation of the forage 
resource have demonstrated the desir- 
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Table 1.—Investment per Breeding Cow, Jornada Experimental 
Range, 1928-37 


Livestock 
Water developments . 
PONCES) .c0cecscsce.veceoice = 
Headquarters buildings 
Equipment _.............. oe 
GOWN oi ee ctecncs shh tarde 
Current operating capital 


Total .. SEX Be es 


ability of this conservative basis of 


stocking. 
The Period Reported 


The period 1928 to 1937 did not repre- 
sent unusually favorable conditions for 
livestock production. On the contrary, 
there were several factors involved in 
the operation during the period which 
adversely affected costs and returns. 
Rainfall for the 10-year period was 
slightly below the 9.07-inch annual aver- 
age as indicated by the records from 
1915 to 1939, the period having included 
the unprecedented dought of 1934. Aver- 
age annual forage production for the 
period was 14 per cent below the average 
for the 1915-39 period. 

In 1928 cattle prices reached their 
highest peak since the post-war depres- 
sion and at that time large purchases 
were made for the Jornada herd at the 
top prices of $80 for a cow and calf. 
Prices began tofdecline during the latter 
part of 1929 and by 1932 had reached 
a very low figure. The resulting reduc- 
tion in inventory values during this 
period wiped out all the profits made in 
1928 and 1929. In 1933 a change of co- 
operators made necessary heavy liqui- 
dations by the retiring co-operator and 
purchases of large numbers of replace- 
ment cattle by the incoming co-operator 
for the experimental herd at prices that 
were rising slightly. No sooner had the 
shift in co-operators been made than the 
severe drought of 1934 forced heavy and 
costly liquidation of cattle through the 
government drought-relief program. 
More favorable climatic conditions and 
rising markets during the latter years 
of the study made economic recovery 
possible. All these factors have influ- 
enced the costs and returns of the Jor- 
nada operation. 


Investment Per Breeding Cow? 


The breeding herd on the Jornada for 


3 All well-managed business firms make a 
practice of taking inventory every year, fig- 
uring costs and income for the purpose of de- 
termining the current status of the enterprise 
and to correct, if possible, unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, reduce costs, and in general work to- 
ward greater efficiency. In order to do this it is 
necessary to analyze the operation of the busi- 
ness closely each year. 

Mont H. Saunderson has prepared an excel- 
lent system of cost accounting which has been 
especially designed for stockmen. This account- 
ing system is in effect on the Jornada Experi- 
mental Range, and has been used in this book- 
keeping system. 

These sets, which include all the necessary 
forms for keeping ranch cost accounts, can be 
secured from the American National Live Stock 
Association, Denver, Colo., at $2.50 per set. 


S 52.87 
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$114.76 





the 1928-37 period averaged 998 cows, 
Investment of capital per breeding cow 
is shown by table 1. 


The total capital invested in the Jor- 
nada operation during the period aver- 
aged $114.76 per breeding cow. Of this 
amount $52.87 was investment in live- 
stock; $54.57 in improvements, including 
water developments, fences, corrals, ana 
buildings; the investment in equipment 
was $1.67 and in land $0.48. The only 
land on the ranch owned by the co- 
operator consisted of eight scattered 
40-acre tracts on which were located 
most of the permanent water develop- 
ments. The remainder of the land was 
government owned for the use of which 
the co-operator paid an annual grazing 
charge on a per-head basis. Average 
annual investment in borrowed operating 
capital amounted to $5.17 per breeding 
cow. 


Costs and Returns Per Breeding Cow 


Average annual costs and returns per 
breeding cow are shown by table 2. The 
average gross annual income per breed- 
ing cow was $15.68. Annual sales of 
cattle are made regularly. Average 
annual operating costs totaled $8.65. 
This cost included all expenses which 
were likely to be incurred in the oper- 
ation of the average ranch in the South- 
west with the exception of the operator's 
wages of management and interest on 
his investment. These two important 
items share together the net income or 
difference between gross income and 
operating costs. Cattle depreciation and 
death loss and cost of replacements do 
not appear as items of direct cost but 
are accounted for through their effect 
on the gross receipts and _ purchases. 
Replacements were made from calves 
produced on the ranch and by purchase. 
The cost of replacements made by hold- 
ing calves produced on the ranch was 
manifested as curtailed revenue from 
sales, while cost of replacements made 
by purchase was manifested as increased 
purchases of cattle. 

The largest items of expense to the 
co-operator were labor, grazing charges, 
and depreciation. The total labor ex- 
pense, including both cash and supplies 
bought for labor, amounted to $2.51 per 
breeding cow. The labor item includes 
the services of a foreman and one 
laborer yearlong, with additional hands 
hired during the periods of heavier work. 
Grazing charges represent the chargé 
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made by the Forest Service for use ot 
the range forage. Depreciation, includ- 
ing depreciation of range improvements, 
equipment, automobile, and _ buildings 
amounted to an average of $1.77. De- 
preciation costs were arrived at by ap- 
plying appropriate depreciation rates to 
the initial appraised values. The rates 
of depreciation used were based on tables 
prepared by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and those used were dependent 
on the expected life of the item con- 
cerned. Wells and fences, with an ex- 
pected life of 40 years, were depreciated 
at 2% per cent per year. Steel storage 
tanks and watering tubs, with a 25-year 
expected life, were depreciated at 4 per 
cent per year, and buildings, with a 50- 
year expected life, were depreciated at 
2 per cent per year. Equipment was 
depreciated at 10 per cent per year. 

The average annual return to the co- 
operator during the period of study, after 
deducting items of expense as listed, was 
$7.03 per breeding cow, making a total 
return of $7,016. This amount was suffi- 
cient to provide an annual return of 4 
per cent on the investment and the sum 
of $2,645 as compensation for the co- 
operator’s managerial ability. It should 
be emphasized, of course, that these 
figures are averages for the 10-year 
period; in the better years greater re- 
turns were made and in the poorer years 
lesser returns were made. 


Good Management Necessary 

It has become increasingly evident 
from the Jornada operation that good 
management of range and cattle are 
necessary to make good returns. This 
has required careful advanced planning, 
followed by close adherence to the essen- 
tial features of the plans. The main 
objective in the plans has been to keep 
cattle numbers at such a level as to in- 
sure an adequate forage supply in the 
majority of years. A few factors of 
management in particular have been 
found to be especially important in con- 
tributing to the success of the operation. 


Good Distribution of Cattle Increases 
Returns 

Of no little importance in contributing 
to the returns was good distribution of 
cattle on the range. This resulted in 
good use of forage lying out from the 
permanent water developments without 
undue damage to the range lying closer 
in. It is to be desired, of course, that 
distribution be had by an adequate 
system of permanent water developments. 
However, these are costly, and there 
are economic limits to the number of 
such improvements that can be made 
on the range. The analysis of the Jor- 
nada operation has shown that invest- 
ment in range improvements was about 
at the economic limit. The practice of 
placing salt out in the pastures in areas 
of good forage and the location of small 
Inexpensive tanks in such areas is 
credited with greatly aiding distribution 
and efficient use of the range. 
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Calf Crop Percentage Contributes 
Heavily to Success 


The average calf crop percentage for 
the period was 71.7. This average was 
adversely influenced by the 1934 and 1935 
calf crop percentages which were 62.9 
and 61.2, respectively, and were due to 
the introduction of a new breeding herd 
in 1933 and the severe drought in 1934. 
The otherwise good calf crop percentages 
were obtained by building up a herd of 
young, high-grade breeding cows and by 
stocking so as to have an adequate sup- 
ply of forage for this herd. Old and 
barren cows have been culled out closely 
in order to eliminate unproductive ani- 
mals from the herd. In the five years 
following 1937, which includes several 
favorable years, the calf crop percentage 
has exceeded 85 per cent. Including 
these years with previous 10-year period 
as reported would have increased the 
returns per breeding cow markedly. The 
average calf crop for the 10-year period 
from 1915 to 1925 reported by Schoeller 
in THE PropuUcER (Vol. IX, No. 5, Oct. 
1927) was 65 per cent, the maximum 
being 83.2 per cent in 1920, and the 
minimum 43.7 per cent in 1919 as the 
result of the drought of 1918. The 
higher calf crop since 1925 and par- 
ticularly during recent years further 
illustrates the benefits of improved 
management practices as brought out 
by experience and study over the years. 

The importance of obtaining high calf 
crop percentages is clearly evident in the 
present analysis. Study of the data 
showed that a 40 per cent calf crop 
was necessary barely to meet all oper- 
ating expenses without providing any 


cattle numbers at outset January 1, 1928. 





return to the co-operator for his invest- 
ment of money and only $200 per year 
for his wages of management. Only 
after the 40 per cent calf crop level was 
passed did the co-operator begin to 
share in the return from the operation, 
and only after the 60 per cent level was 
reached did he receive what might be 
considered as a satisfactory return on 
his investment. 


Low Death Losses Help to Increase 
Returns 


The long-time average death loss from 
all causes on the Jornada is 1.7 per 
cent; for the 10-year period reported it 
was slightly higher—1.8 per cent. This 
low figure has contributed in no small 
way to the return from the operation. 
Starvation, once a major cause of losses 
on southwestern ranges, has been all 
but completely eliminated through bet- 
ter management, chiefly more conserv- 
ative stocking. Weak, old, and unthirfty 
animals are also promptly culled and 
sold. Calves are vaccinated each year. 
Control of poisonous plants has been 
given special attention. Certain of the 
larger areas have been fenced and cattle 
excluded from them during the danger 
period. Other smaller areas have been 
grubbed to reduce the number of poison- 
ous plants. The stocking practice has not 
only provided adequate forage but also 
has had a marked influence in preventing 
losses from poisonous plants. 


Conservative Stocking a Fundamental 
Factor 


Without a doubt, the single factor in a 
successful and sustaining livestock opera- 


Table 2.—Average Annual Costs and Income per Breeding Cow, 
Jornada Experimental Range, 1928-37 


Gross receipts and income per breeding cow: 











Gross receipts from all cattle- sales:.........-.........2..ce: $29.45 
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1 Average value of cattle numbers at close of study December 31, 1937, in excess of 
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tion, as brought out by the Jornada data, 
is conservative stocking. Stocking so thai 
not more than 75 per cent of the average 
annual forage crop is used will pro- 
vide adequate forage in most years. The 
remaining 25 per cent, which is some- 
times referred to as surplus forage, has 
several times served well as emergency 
on the Jornada in years of short forage 
production. Stocking on such a basis 
results in good calf crops and low death 
losses. Furthermore, it permits the op- 
eration to run along on a more or less 
even keel, with a minimum of disturb- 
ance from the highly fluctuating forage 
production from year to year, As a re- 
sult, production in terms of beef will be 
at a maximum and cost of running the 
herd will be kept down. 


CONTROL WORM PARASITES 


Two labor-saving methods of using 
the chemical, phenothiazine, to control 
injurious worm parasites of sheep are 
described in instructions issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. Investiga- 
tions by government parasitologists 
have shown the practicability of mixing 
one part of the chemical with nine parts 
of salt and placing the mixture in open 
containers sheltered from the weather. 
The sheep are allowed to eat it at will. 
Adding a few handfuls of grain to the 
medicated mixture is helpful in getting 
sheep to eat it at first, after which 
they soon become accustomed to the 
taste. 


The voluntary consumption of salt by 
sheep is normally greatest during the 
warm weather, which is also the time 
that risks from parasitism are greatest. 
Thus, the increased intake of the medi- 
cated salt is approximately in propor- 
tion to the dosage sheep need. 


Another method of administering the 
drug is in feed. For a mature sheep the 
dose is about an ounce of phenothiazine 
to a pound of moistened grain. The ani- 
mals can be readily treated in groups 
of about 10 at one feed trough. 


Although announcing these practical! 
labor-saving methods of administering 
the drug, department specialists empha- 
size the importance of hygienic man- 
agement of the animals to keep them 
from becoming infested with worms. 
Resting and rotation of pastures are 
especially helpful in protecting sheep 
against infection by these parasites of 
which the most troublesome are nodular 
worms, stomach worms, and_trichos- 
trongyles. 


‘CATTLEMAN’ EDITOR RESIGNS 


Tad Moses, for many years editor of 
the Cattleman, official organ of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, published at Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently resigned to take the po- 
sition of assistant director of informa- 
tion and publications at the A. and M. 
College of Texas. 
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REMEDY FOR 


ONFERENCES THAT SO FAR 
have had the effect of staying the 
ceilings on live animals that several 
times seemed imminent continued dur- 
ing the past month. What took place at 
these meetings is reported, as of April 
11, by Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, in a statement to the 
western cattle producers whom he rep- 
resented: 

“You will remember that following 
the meeting of our joint livestock com- 
mittee with Prentiss Brown, at which 
meeting he told us that he would not 
press for livestock ceilings until ration- 
ing and licensing had been given a fair 
trial, we met with the steering com- 
mittee of the American Meat Institute 
and discussed with them their proposed 
plan for solving the war-time problem 
in meat. 

“Following that meeting the American 
Meat Institute called a producer meet- 
ing for Chicago on April 2-3, and, in 
order that producers would not go into 
that meeting without a background of 
what had been going on, a meeting of 
the full joint livestock committee was 
called for April 1 in Chicago. There was 
good representation at this meeting, and 
there was a full discussion throughout 
the day of the plan which our joint live- 
stock committee has been urging upon 
the Office of Price Administration (i.e., 
dollar-and-cents ceilings on meat at re- 
tail, licensing of slaughterers, a_ set- 
aside order for government require- 
ments, and rationing to civilians) and 
the Institute plan. No conclusions were 
reached, as we wanted to give the In- 
stitute representatives a chance to pre- 
sent the plan the next morning. 

“The meeting was held with the In- 
stitute on the 2nd. There was an ex- 
cellent attendance of representatives of 
producer organizations —cattle, sheep 
and hogs—from all sections of the coun- 
try, and the Institute plan, as presented, 
was discussed very fully. 

“At the close of this meeting with 
the Institute the producers agreed to 
meet as a producer group to discuss 
what action, if any, would be taken. 
That meeting was held Friday night and 
it was discovered that there were some 
93 producer, feeder, and marketing or- 
ganizations represented. After full dis- 
cussion, a resolution endorsing the meat- 
management part of the plan and stat- 
ing our opposition to live-hog ceilings 
was unanimously adopted. 

“At the general session next morning 
with the Institute group, this resolu- 
tion was presented and the Institute 
group agreed that it would go along 
with us in an attempt to put the meat- 
management plan into operation, with- 
out reference to the imposition of hog 
ceilings during the time that it would be 
required to make the meat-management 
plan become effective. 


MEAT CHAOS 


“Saturday afternoon a meeting of the 
steering committee of the Institute and 
the joint livestock committee was held 
to map plans for future action. The 
meat-management plan was modified, in 
conformity with the resolution adopted 
by the joint livestock committee, and 
issued as a livestock and meat industry 
program. ; 

“On April 5, representatives of the 
producer and the Institute groups met 
with Chester Davis, new food adminis- 
trator, to discuss the meat-management 
plan. We found no resistance to the 
plan but a very great interest in the 
possibilities of using it. Mr. Davis at 
that time stated that in view of the 
existing situation there was no possi- 
bility of a revision upward in retail 
meat ceilings, and he wanted to know 
the attitude of the cattle interests in 
view of this situation. In my statement 
to him, as a representative of the cattle 
interests, I said that we were fully 
cognizant of the acute situation and 
were willing to accept whatever roll- 
back was necessary in order to estab- 
lish normal competitive margins for 
slaughterers and feeders, and thereby 
contribute to the efficient operation of 
the livestock and meat industry. It ap- 
pears to us that the only thing that will 
bring about a raise in retail ceilings is 
a breakdown of production, and only 
time can determine that. 


“In a subsequent conference with Mr. 
Davis he stated definitely that he did 
not favor ceilings on livestock but that 
livestock prices must be reduced, and 
that if these livestock prices could not 
be reduced by other methods we would 
have to have livestock ceilings. He con- 
firmed this statement to us later in the 
week in testimony before the Small 
Business Committee of the House. At 
this Small Business Committee hearing, 
Prentiss Brown made the statement that 
under present conditions he was not 
pressing for the immediate imposition 
of livestock ceilings. These statements 
have been further confirmed by a re- 
lease from the Office of War Infor- 
mation (referred to later).” 


The Packers’ Program 

At the April 1-2 meeting in Chicago, 
the livestock interests accepted the pack- 
ers’ program, which was changed from 
the original plan as published in full in 
last month’s PrRopUCER only in respect 
to the suggestion that ceilings be set on 
hogs. The group unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, We recognize that many 
features of the ‘Meat Industry Program 
for Solving Wartime Meat Problems’ as 
submitted to us today by the American 
Meat Institute are similar to the pro- 
gram already submitted by our group 
to the proper officials in Washington, 
and which are now partially in effect, 
and which tend in some particulars to 
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EN MUST HAVE PLENTY OF MEAT > 
-RATIONING HELPS THEM CET IT ~ 


cf 


1. Six million fighters are in training right now in 2. Meat must be shipped to the men on our fight- 3. To North Africa go shiploads of British and 
the U.S. Each one gets at least 7 pounds of meat ing fronts. Hawaii, Alaska, England, Ireland, North American troops and supplies, in the biggest over- 


a week Africa — seas invasion in history. 
7 





4. We must send food to our Russian allies. Every 5. We must send food to our British allies. The 6+ Lots of people have more money to spend. They 
Nazi they kill is one less for our soldiers to face— | RAF is bombing German sub bases and that means have been demanding so much meat that before 


we stand united against the Axis horde. less danger to our troops on the high seas. rationing, some war workers could not get any at all. 





7. Without rationing, it was first come, first served. 8% Our Government is rationing meat so that even 9%. Now, everyone can have enough to keep strong 


Some got more than their fair share, especially though a large part of it is going to our fighters Healthy workers produce weapons needed by our 


those who paid an illegal price. every one at home is assured a fair share. soldiers and allies to smash the Axis 
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make our previous program more effec- 
tive; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the representatives of 
the 93 organizations here assembled, 
representing the producing, feeding, and 
marketing interests of the livestock in- 
dustry, unanimously endorse the funda- 
mental principles of the meat industry 
program with the exception of that part 
which proposes the imposition of price 
ceilings on live hogs. We stand unalter- 
ably opposed to the establishment of 
price ceilings on livestock; we consider 
them unworkable, unenforceable, and 
tending toward the curtailment of pro- 
duction, as well as_ stimulating the 
development of black markets.” 

The following day, formation of a 
livestock and meat council, composed of 
the representatives of the livestock 
interests and the meat packing industry, 
was announced. The council sent a rep- 
resentative committee to Washington in 
an effort to have the new plan put into 
effect. 

Highlights of the livestock and meat 
industry program follow: 

“1. Since there is not enough meat to 
go around, even though the production 
is the largest in our history, the gov- 
ernment must decide to what extent 
civilian demand for meat shall be re- 
stricted in order to make meat available 
for government needs. Rationing cou- 
pons should permit the public to pur- 
chase that amount of meat each week. 

“2. In order to make all the supply 
available to the meat program, all 
slaughterers must be licensed or put 
under other compulsion to sell their meat 
only to the government itself or in 
exchange for government-issued ration 
coupons, whatever may be their source. 
The government already is inaugurating 
such a program. 

“3. The government buying program 
must be managed from day to day. Each 
government purchase must be made with 
regard to the supply available at the 
moment. Under this plan, the govern- 
ment should be able to maintain control 
over prices of livestock and meat at any 
level the government itself desires. 

“In this general connection, it should 
be borne in mind that there is no con- 
trol over the supply of livestock coming 
to market. The government knows in a 
general way the supply available on 
farms and ranches, but not when the 
animals may come to market. Recently 
considerable quantities have not been 
going through usual channels of trade 
at all but have been going to supply the 
black market in meat. 

“4, Of course, the armed forces must 
come first, and coupon values must be 
set so that there will surely be provided 
enough meat to take care of the needs 
of the armed forces every day. 

“5. An essential of the whole meat 
management program, however, is that 
lend-lease purchases, determined in ad- 
vance on whatever scale the government 
deems necessary, shall be made to fit 
the flow of livestock to market. When 
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more meat is available, lend-lease should 
buy more and build up its own inven- 
tories. When little meat is available, 
lend-lease should buy less and draw on 
its reserve. 


“6. This meat industry program de- 
pends on the free play of natural forces, 
supported by regulations imposed at 
these two points only: (a) the control 
of the slaughter of livestock to put the 
meat into channels where its flow is 
controllable, and (b) consumer rationing 
to control civilian demand. These two 
controls make it possible to relate cou- 
pon demand and government purchases 
to the way livestock is flowing to 
market. 

“By balancing the demand against the 
supply available, the government will 
have in its hands the most effective 
means possible for controlling prices and 
maintaining them at the level the gov- 
ernment has determined to be desirable. 


“unr 


7. The meat management program in 
operation by the government should do 
away with quotas, restrictions, and all 
devices which are responsible for the 
critically acute situation surrounding 
the national meat supply, and also will 
permit all elements in the industry to 
live.” 

The Government’s Position 


On April 10 the government issued the 
release referred to in Mr. Boice’s state- 
ment. It said: 

“Current prices for livestock are 
above the levels reflecting a proper re- 
lationship to the existing wholesale meat 
ceilings. The administration does not 
contemplate any change in the level of 
either wholesale or retail meat ceilings. 

“The meat rationing program, to- 
gether with the vigorous enforcement 
measures which are designed to keep 
meat supplies moving through legiti- 
mate trade channels, will have the effect 
of bringing about a better balance be- 
tween available supplies and civilian, 
military, and other requirements. This 
is expected to result in lower prices for 
all classes of livestock as these pro- 
grams become fully effective. 

“However, if these measures do not 
result in a downward adjustment in hog 
prices in a reasonable time, it will be 
necessary to adopt ceiling prices on live 
hogs. In view of the exceptionally acute 
situation resulting from present rela- 
tively high hog prices, procedures for 
placing ceiling prices on hogs are now 
being worked out for use if and when 
necessary. 

“Recent hog prices have been $1 to 
$1.50 per cwt. above levels reflected by 
current wholesale pork ceilings. The 
recently announced support price for 
hogs at $13.25 per cwt. is being in- 
creased to $13.75 per cwt. until Septem- 
ber 30, 1944. These companion measures 
are designed to effect a reduction in 
current prices for live hogs while at the 
same time assuring producers an equit- 
able relation between hog prices and 
feed prices in order that production may 





be maintained insofar as feed supplies 
permit. 

% Administrative problems do not per- 
mit quick action on live cattle prices, 
but immediate consideration is being 
given to alternate methods of establish. 
ing effective readjustment of such prices 
if the existing measures do not prove 
effective. 

“Steps are being taken to import feed 
in sufficient volume from Canada and 
Australia to supplement feed supplies 
in the northeastern, southeastern, and 
southwestern coast areas. This will re- 
duce some of the strain on the American 
transportation system and make ayail- 
able additional feed grain supplies, If 
necessary in order to make adequate 
supplies of corn available for feed, out- 
standing corn loans will be called. 

“In the event that these measures do 
not result in sufficient supplies of corn 
becoming available to take care of im- 
mediate industrial requirements, present 
commercial stocks of corn will be requi- 
sitioned for use by essential war in- 
dustries. 

“Although feed grain supplies are now 
large, if farmers carry out their cur- 
rent intentions to increase hog produc- 
tion and meet the goals for other live- 
stock, present indications are that ex- 
isting reserve feed supplies will have to 
be drawn upon during the feeding year 
beginning this coming fall. In case of 
any drought or shortage in feed grain 
yields in 1943, an actual shortage of 
feed grains might develop during the 
feeding year 1943-44. Despite the pres- 
ent large supplies of feed grains, corn 
has not recently moved freely through 
normal trade channels and _ shortages 
have developed in many cases. 

“In view of the present feed prospects, 
hog producers are advised not to in- 
crease breeding for 1943 fall farrowings 
by more than 15 per cent above the 1942 
level. The 1943 spring pig crop was 24 
per cent above the 1942 spring pig crop. 
An increase of only 5 per cent in fall 
farrowings would be required to meet 
the overall goal of 15 per cent increase 
in 1948 over 1942. 

“The present ceiling prices on corn 
allow for a seasonal adjustment in corn 
prices at 1 cent a month from May 1 to 
October 1 to cover storage charges. Corn 
has been held in storage to take ad- 
vantage of this allowance under exist- 
ing regulations. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is adjusting its ceilings 
the surplus producing area to allow the 
maximum seasonal price at this time 
in order to encourage the immediate re- 
sumption of the movement of corn 
through trade channels. There will be 
no further change in the seasonal price 
of corn. 

“All possible steps authorized by law 
will be taken to stabilize present levels 
of feed prices, particularly in the major 
dairy and poultry producing areas. The 
recent action of Congress in authorizing 
continued sale of wheat for feed will 
help in attaining this objective. The 
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effect of this program is to bring a 
reduction in the cost of corn being made 
available for processing for human con- 
sumption, and forestalls the increase in 
dairy and poultry feed prices in the defi- 
cit feed consumption areas which would 
have occurred under present ceilings. 

“These courses of action are being 
taken with the full concurrence of the 
Office of Price Administration. They are 
in conformity with the President’s exec- 
utive order of April 8 and will cause no 
increase in the cost of living.” 

So the industry is not out of the woods 
yet. Without warning, another meeting 
was called for April 20. Its purpose was 
to consider how ceilings might be ap- 
plied if the meat program does not 
work. If it does not bring the situation 
under control, then live ceilings are to 
be established. And this goes for cattle, 
too, although the enormous difficulties of 
imposing ceilings in that field are gen- 
erally recognized. 

“It is recognized,” said Secretary F. 
E. Mollin of the American National, 
“that under this policy and in line with 
the President’s stabilization order there 
must be some reduction from current 
livestock prices, but this is believed far 
preferable to ceilings on live animals, 
with its attendant headaches of one 
kind and another. 

“Full co-operation of all interests— 
producers, feeders, packers—will make 
the plan work, in the opinion of the joint 
livestock committee.” 


EQUINE SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Dry summer weather appears to re- 
duce the risk from equine sleeping 
sickness—a_ diseasé that incapacitates 
horses during the months. they are 
needed most. This is the observation of 
scientists of the Department of Agri- 
culture who have analyzed reported 
losses from this disease, known sci- 
entifically as equine encephalomyelitis. 

Classification of the data studied has 
revealed that seasonal droughts are a 
plausible explanation for abnormally 
small losses observed in some areas 
among susceptible animals. The investi- 
gators point out that the disease is 
commonly transmitted from diseased to 
healthy animals by flying biting insects, 
which breed in warm, moist locations, 
and that losses have been observed to 
be heavy in areas where mosquitoes 
and similar insects abound. Although 
Weather is thus a factor in the extent 
of losses, department veterinarians ad- 
vise vaccination as the surest means of 
prevention. 

A report on the control of this dis- 
ease, just issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, shows vaccination to 
be highly effective. Since 1938 at least 
6,000,000 horses and mules have been 
immunized in that manner. Losses 
among animals vaccinated by veter- 


Marians last year averaged less than 
one in 2,000. 
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Wartime Beef Production’ 


By A. D. WEBER 


HERE IS ALWAYS DANGER THAT 

war hysteria will cause basic prin- 
ciples to be overlooked or ignored. Too 
much emphasis, therefore, cannot be 
given to the fact that the basic prin- 
ciples underlying successful wartime 
beef production are the same as those 
of successful peacetime beef produc- 
tion. The nutritive requirements of beef 
cattle are the same in war as in peace; 
the physiology of digestion is unchanged; 
and the laws of heredity still operate. 


If a particular system of beef pro- 
duction is adapted to a given farm in 
peacetime it is also likely to be suited 
to it in wartime. For the adaptability of 
beef production methods and practices 
is determined by such things as rain- 
fall, soil, kinds and amounts of crops 
grown, ability of the operator, and the 
ease with which livestock projects can 
be financed. Most of these factors are 
unchanged by wartime conditions, al- 
though certain modifications or adjust- 
ments may be necessary temporarily in 
order to obtain maximum meat pro- 
duction throughout the entire country. 


Despite apparent handicaps, stock- 
men will produce meat to the full limit 
of their ability. They may even attain 
the 1943 goals. Manifestly, livestock 
producers must be on the alert at all 
times if they are to contribute their 
full share to the war effort. They must 
avail themselves of every opportunity to 
study all factors that are likely to in- 
fluence the productive capacities of their 
farms and ranches. 


The tremendous importance of fats 
and oils becomes increasingly apparent 
as we change to a wartime economy. 
War operations have cut off importa- 
tions of these vital commodities to a 
considerable extent and this reduction 
comes at a time when we need to in- 
crease our supplies. Beef cattle do not 
offer an efficient means of increasing 
fat production. Hogs are highly effi- 
cient fat producers and, as a conse- 
quence, hog producers have been encour- 
aged to finish hogs to heavier weights 
and to increase the size of their herds. 


No such encouragement has been or 
is likely to be in the picture for the 
cattle feeder who usually handles long- 
fed cattle of the better grades. Maxi- 
mum profits in feeding for the dura- 
tion probably will not be made by 
feeding good to choice cattle for long 
periods. An increasing proportion of the 
grain available for fattening livestock 
during the war will have to be fed to 
hogs instead of cattle. 


It has always been the part of wisdom 
to study the feed situation in the light 
of important factors in the cattle 


* Excerpts from a talk given by A. D. Weber, beef 
cattle specialist, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, on the thirty-third annual livestock feed- 
ers’ day program at the College of Agriculture. 
Lincoln, Neb., April 16. 


market, and that is doubly true now- 
adays when it is vitally important that 
every pound of feed be used where it 
will contribute most to the war effort. 
If cattle feeders proceed on this basis, 
most of them will find it to their ad- 
vantage as well as in the national in- 
terest to produce beef with a minimum 
of grain and a maximum of roughage 
and grass. 


The production of grass-fat cattle 
should be encouraged now that the con- 
servation of grain is so important. In 
Nebraska, and elsewhere if practical, 
the efficient use of wheat pasture in 
fattening cattle and lambs will help 
materially to boost our meat output 
without the use of appreciable amounts 
of grain. 

The continued use of systems of de- 
ferred full feeding also are indicated 
for Kansas and Nebraska during the 
war period. One such system involves 
the wintering of steer calves well, graz- 
ing 90 days, and then full feeding 100 
davs, preferably in a dry lot. The ob- 
jective is the production of choice, well- 
finished, light-weight cattle for the fall 
market. This class and grade of cattle 
almost invariably has been in strong de- 
mand during the fall and consequently 
has sold at premium prices. This is 
still a practical system in wartime, 
but modification may be advisable in 
view of the fact that seasonal price 
trends apparently are to be of little 
consequence for the duration. 

Since there is unlikely to be any par- 
ticular advantage in aiming deferred- 
fed cattle for the November market, as 
was formerly the case, it is not neces- 
sary that the full feeding period begin 
August 1, following 90 days of grazing 
without grain. If the pasture is good 
and the steers will continue to make 
satisfactory gains without grain, then 
full use should be made of the grass 
and grain feeding postponed until the 
grass starts to lose its nutritive value. 
Only in this way will maximum ton- 
nage of beef be produced from a given 
acreage. 

It still pays to feed a protein supple- 
ment to beef cattle. Gains of steer calves 
on a full feed of silage will be increased 
at least 1,000 pounds by feeding one 
ton of cottonseed cake, soybean oil 
meal, or an equivalent protein supple- 
ment. The protein supplement should be 
fed at the rate of one pound per head 
daily. Four pounds of alfalfa hay or two 
pounds of wheat bran will replace one 
pound of these primary protein concen- 
trates in wintering rations for stock 
cattle. 

Because of increased demand and re- 
stricted supply, protein feeds must be 
conserved and used efficiently in order 
to reach 1943 livestock production goals. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS 
ON WESTERN RANCHES 


By MONT H. SAUNDERSON 
and LYNN H. DOUGLAS* 


ECENT RANCH MANAGEMENT 

studies show that the cattle ranches 
that produce their own feed for a winter 
feeding period of three or four months 
are able to handle 75 to 125 head of 
cattle per man-year of work time, and 
sheep ranches, 300 to 450 ewes per man- 
year of work time. This includes oper- 
ator and family labor, year-long hired 
labor, and seasonal hired labor, and in- 
cludes all ranch uses of the labor time, 
even though not used directly in the care 
and management of livestock. 


Cattle ranch operations in the South- 
west that use little or no winter feed 
other than protein concentrates as a 
range supplement, are able to handle up 
to 300 or 350 head of cattle per man- 
year of work time. The range sheep oper- 
ations of the intermountain and south- 
western states that have winter range 
and can operate winter bands of a size 
up to 2,500 or even 38,000 head, are able 
to handle 600 to 800 ewes per man-yeal 
of work time—an average of all kinds 
that go into the ranch operation. 


“Mr. Saunderson is an "economist for the Forest 
Service. Mr. Douglas is assistant regional forester in 
charge of range management. Pacific northwest re- 
gion of the Forest Service. 


THAT MEANS YOU TOO, JUNIOR _ 
THAT'S WHY YOU WERE GIVEN THAT 


SHOT OF CUTTER BLACKLEGOL! 
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These standards for labor requirements 
as given above are expressed as the high 
and low figure or spread within which 
the majority of well-managed and effi- 
cient ranch operations will fall in their 
use of labor time. The variation or 
spread in the above standards reflects 
differences in type of operations rather 
than in efficiency in the use of labor. A 
cow-and-calf operation in the northern 
parts of the range country, producing all 
or most of the winter feed, will have a 
labor requirement close to one man-year 
of work time for 75 head of cows oper- 
ated, but a mixed outfit that markets 
yearlings or steers may handle closer to 
125 head per man-year of labor that goes 
into the operation. A winter feeding and 
shed lambing sheep operation will handle 
about 300 head of ewes per man-year of 
labor, but a range lambing operation 
with a comparable winter feeding period 
can handle 450 ewes per man-year of 
labor time. 

The difference in labor requirements 
for the operations that uave to do con- 
siderable winter feeding, compared with 
the operations that range yearlong, is 
rather impressive, particularly for cattle 
operations. The cattle ranches of New 
Mexico and Arizona can, if they are of 
sufficient size to use labor efficiently, 
operate with one-half to one-third of the 
labor required by the cattle ranch oper- 
ations of western Montana, southern 
Idaho, or eastern Oregon. However, the 













cattle ranch operations in the northern 
states have advantages that offset the 
lower labor costs of the Southwest. The 
available statistical information jndi- 
cates that range cattle produce 15 to 20 
per cent higher market weight turn-off 
from the same numbers and type of ani- 
mals in the northern range states com- 
pared with the southwestern states. 


Size of Livestock Operations and 
Labor Efficiency 


Certain management considerations 
have a definite bearing upon the rela- 
tionship between size of the ranch oper- 
ation and its efficiency in the use of 
labor. The operation should be large 
enough to give the advantage of some 
specialization in the use of labor time. 
Something like 300 head of cattle ap- 
pears to be the minimum for this where 
cattle ranch operations have to produce 
considerable feed for wintering. 


The sheep ranch operation must have 
a minimum of one summer band of 1,000 
to 1,200 ewes for efficient use of the 
time of a herder. However, one summer 
band affords only part-time employment 
to a camp tender. One full-time camp 
tender can handle the ‘camp jack” work 
for two or three summer bands. The rela- 
tion between size of summer bands and 
size of winter bands is also a very im- 
portant factor in determining the labor 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Never before was proper blackleg immunization of your 
stock more essential than it is today. Never was Cutter 
Blacklegol’s dependability more important to you! 

Blacklegol’s special chemical fortification —Cutter's 
patented process of aluminum hydroxide adsorption— 
assures slow 
tissues, Result is, Blacklegol acts like repeated smaller 
doses of ordinary vaccine. 


feeding” of the vaccine into the animal's 


No other vaccine offers this special chemical fortt- 
fication. Use Blacklegol! 10¢ a dose; less, in quant: ties. 
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ARGENTINE VIEW 
OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 


HE FOLLOWING, REPRINTED 

from the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, is a 
translation of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the issue of January 20, 1943, 
of La Res. “It furnishes an interesting 
commentary on the control of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Argentina as viewed 
by the meat industry for which La Res, 
it may be assumed, speaks:” 

An unusual article made its appearance 
in the newspaper columns: the complete 
sacrifice of one of the most famous 
Shorthorn pedigreed ranches, whose com- 
ponents were cremated because of having 
been attacked with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

This happened a few days ago in Scot- 
land, the fatherland of the breed, and 
affected the herd of one of the McGilli- 
vray brothers, whose establishment in 
Aldie is known by all the cattle raisers 
in the world engaged in the breeding of 
prize beef cattle. 

It has been known, of course, that in 
the United Kingdom foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is combated by drastic measures 
and that, when the interdiction of an 
establishment or determined zone is not 
considered sufficient, they resort to the 
sacrifice of the infected herd of cattle 
so as to prevent spreading the disease. 

But the simple information that this 


or that county was quarantined never 
took on the significance that this tre- 
mendous fact now suggests: the entire 
destruction of a pedigreed nursery whose 
84 components were estimated at more 
than 1,500,000 pesos. 

If this event is not enough to awaken 
from their lethargy those who have the 
greatest interest in the health of farm 
animals, we must admit that it will at 
least make them understand what the 
foot-and-mouth disease means, by virtue 
of a catastrophe that might achieve sav- 
ing powers. 

It is inadmissible that this disease 
should continue being the object of the 
indifference with which it is habitually 
looked upon only because up to the pres- 
ent time it has not assumed the nature 
of extreme virulence as used to be the 
case in countries of continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and in the rare cases re- 
corded in the United States of America. 

The well-known mildness with which 
the disease usually appears in the centrai 
cattle regions was formerly an evil rather 
than a good, from a certain point of view. 
In proving that, in the great majority of 
cases, this sickness merely retards the 
development and growth of animals for 
a certain length of time, it has been 
looked upon without attributing real im- 
portance to it. 

But this view, characteristic of a 
rather primitive mental attitude, loses 
sight of many aspects of the question. 


| Quiz, for Cattlemen 


WHICH DISEASES COST AMERICA’S CATTLE-RAISERS MOST= 
BLACKLEG * ANTHRAX + ‘SHIPPING FEVER’ * ABORTION 


Offhand, you might say blackleg. And, where it prevails, anthrax. 


They're known as “killers.” 


But that is exactly why they are not as costly as “shipping fever” 


and abortion—because vaccination against blackleg and anthrax is 


routine practice. And Cutter Blacklegol and Charbonol have had no 


small part in cutting losses from these diseases to a minimum. 


Are you among those who consider “shipping fever” an act of ill- 


natured Providence and a few abortions just something that’s bound 


to happen? If so, these diseases may be costing you plenty. 


Institute a program of vaccination—and insure yourself against 
these profit-stealers! Use CUTTER PELMENAL, the double-barreled 
protection against “shipping fever” and pulmonary ailments—and 
CUTTER ABORTION VACCINE, made from the famous Strain 19, 


perfected by the U.S. Dept. of Animal Industry. 


In the first place, one cannot evaluate 
the importance of a disease in simple 
biological terms. Treating on something 
that affects a lucrative activity, like 
cattle raising, it is necessary to take eco- 
nomics into consideration. 


If we give our attention to this angle 
of the matter, we could hardly consider 
a disease as lacking in importance which, 
although not spreading throughout the 
country, closes the doors of that great 
consumer market, which is North Amer- 
ica, to all Argentine meat. 


We are not unaware that a thorough 
fight against foot-and-mouth disease and 
the adoption of the drastic measures used 
in the United States would imply tre- 
mendous expenses. It would be interest- 
ing, however, to make an approximate 
calculation of what has been lost, eco- 
nomically and socially, by that North 
American sanitary barricade. We say 
socially, because the potential prices of 
that market might have opened extraor- 
dinary prospects in certain zones in the 
southern part of Argentina, where popu- 
lation more than anything else is needed, 
and this could be developed by merely 
increasing the volume of exports of lamb 
considerably. 

Furthermore, it has not been ascer- 
tained that there are particular guaran- 
tees of a geographical, climatic, biologic, 
etc., nature within the Argentinian bor- 
ders, by virtue of which one could read- 
ily take for granted that the virus of 
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foot-and-mouth disease would be invested 
in the future with the same relative 
mildness that characterized the former 
ones. 

Many are the things that are known 
regarding this disease and the working 
of the agent that produces it. To place 
oneself then on safe ground, it is neces- 
sary to resort to the greatest precau- 
tions, since no one can state fundamen- 
tally that an epizootic of similar viru- 
lence to that found in other parts could 
not make its appearance among our 
herds tomorrow and cause the death of 
thousands of head of cattle. 

We do not feel that this is the moment 
to proclaim the adoption of the policy of 
sacrifice for combating the disease, al- 
though we admit that one should seri- 
ously face the possibility of arriving at 
it in the not far-off future. 

But there is a minimum of require- 
ments that we cannot overlook. They 
affect two orders of activity. On the one 
hand, there is the National Institute of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, whose work 
should be encouraged in every way, giv- 
ing real impulse to researches tending to 
solve the problem of the prevention of 
the disease and procuring the co-opera- 
tion of all efforts that are being made 
toward that end. 

It is not that we are expecting imme- 
diate results from it. But the develop- 
ment of scientific works is the only ra- 
tional basis for the justifiable and explic- 
able hope that some day they will have 
solved the question. 

On the other hand, we are up against 
the animal sanitary police system in 
whose execution there are many and 





FREIGHT RATES CUT 


Livestock shippers’ rail rates, 
along with those of agricultural 
producers generally, will be cut 3 
per cent on May 15. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission re- 
voked the general freight increase 
granted in that amount in March, 
1942, when the railroads contended 
that they needed additional reve- 
nue to meet extra costs imposed 
by raises in wages of workers. In 
the decision the commission said 
that railroad revenues had _in- 
creased to such an extent through 
the additional freight handled that 
the higher rate was no longer 
necessary. The order came about 
as a result of the complaints 
of former Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, Economic Stabil- 
izer James F. Byrnes, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the bi- 
tuminous coal group, with the live- 
stock industry joining in the peti- 
tion for cancellation of the year- 
old increased rates. The 6-to-5 de- 
cision of the commission, however, 
did not revoke the 10 per cent 
passenger fare increase granted a 


year ago. 





large gaps. Until one arrives at estab- 
lishing more radical measures, the least 
one should do is to apply the most severe 
interdiction to the establishments where 
this disease appears, as well as to some 
others. To this effect, one has to acknowl- 
edge that they have not succeeded in 
spreading a sufficient degree of convic- 
tion among the rural measures, and the 
authorities lack that indispensable ele- 
ment which is the collaboration of the 
producer to accomplish efficient cam- 
paigns of sanitation of cattle. 

To overcome this condition, the sani- 
tary authorities will have to open the 
road, resorting to the most rigid proce- 
dures. One need not fear the dust raised 
by the protests when one is working 
with reason and in protection of the gen- 
eral interests, as would be the case if one 
were to immobilize every animal sus- 
ceptible of spreading infection and dis- 
ease. What one should not continue tol- 
erating is that herds of cattle should 
run over the roads every day and be 
brought to the fairs that spread every 
kind of new germ and which show—out- 
wardly, we would say—visible signs of 
the foot-and-mouth disease, not to men- 
tion other diseases that we do not hesi- 
tate to qualify as shameful. 


JACKSON HOLE 


HE CREATION OF A JACKSON 

Hole National Monument by presi- 
dential order in mid-March capped a 
long struggle by the National Park Serv- 
ice to have that area set aside as a 
place for recreation and conservation. 
It also fired resentment in Wyoming 
ranchers. 

The area is reported to include 221,000 
acres of land in the Teton National 
Forest, 32,000 acres owned by the 
Rockefeller interests, and 17,000 acres 
of privately owned land. Amasa James, 
president of the Jackson Hole Cattle 
and Horse Association, estimates that 
members of the association have about 
14,000 cattle using the area involved in 
the “unfair and ruinous deal.” 

Several attempts have been made in 
the past to extend the boundaries of 
the Teton National Park by act of Con- 
gress, but that body has never taken ac- 
tion, and when the Rockefellers in 1938 
wanted to donate the lands they owned 
to the government and have them in- 
cluded in an enlarged Teton National 
Park, nothing came of the matter. So, 
while the threat over this tract of land 
was known to Wyoming stockmen, pres- 
idential action came as a bolt. 


The protest of the Jackson Hole asso- 
ciation against the proclamation and 
plea that it be repealed, backed by 
approval of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, was telegraphed to 
Washington. Other protests took the 
form of a bill to abolish the monument, 
introduced by Representative Frank A. 
Barrett, from Wyoming, and statements 
by Wyoming’s Governor L. C. Hunt— 


“I do not like the arbitrary, secret, dic- 
tatorial methods used in converting the 
Jackson Hole area into a national 
monument. . . . It smacks of slipping 
something over on us that could not be 
accomplished in the open;” Senator 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney, Wyoming—“It js 
an attempt to do by executive act what 
the national legislature has repeatedly 
declined to do. If this is a proper exercise 
of executive power, then every foot of 
United States territory may be .. . set 
aside without regard for the opinions or 
the will of the sovereign people;” Sena- 
tor Edward Robertson—“The bureau- 
cratic stranglehold is such that the prep- 
aration of this proclamation was kept 
even from the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member;’’ Presj- 
dent Charles A. Myers of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association—‘It virtually 
destroys a county, a town, and the hard- 
won homesteads of as fine a little moun- 
tain community as our nation has. We 
seem to have reverted suddenly to 
medieval times when the king, fancying 
certain lands, ordered the hinds to vacate 
to meke a park for himself or some 
favorite baron. All this in the guise of 
idealistic democracy!” 

The President based his authority for 
the proclamation on an act of 1906 au- 
thorizing creation of “historic structures 
and other objects of historic and scien- 
tific interest that are situated upon the 
lands owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment of the United States to be 
national monuments, and may reserve as 
a part thereof parcels of land, the limits 
of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with 
the proper care and management of the 
objects to be protected.” 

It is reported that the present use 
of the grazing on the lands included 
in the monument will not be interfered 
with, but the permit to graze will end 
upon the retirement or death of any 
present permittee. 


TEXAS MEETING 


RICE CEILINGS WAS TOP SUB- 

ject at the sixty-seventh annual 
convention of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Association held at 
Fort Worth, Texas, March 16-17. Presi- 
dent Claude K. McCan, of Victoria, 
dwelt at length on the subject in his 
opening address, pointing out that pro- 
ducers would get no benefit from ceil- 
ings; that competitive buying on the 
markets would be out of the picture; 
that grading as a means of fixing the 
price for individual animals would be 
a huge task requiring an army of grad- 
ers. The association considered the sub- 
ject so important that they sent their 
attorney, Joe G. Montague, to Washing- 
ton to attend OPA conferences on the 
matter. 


The association’s first resolution pre- 
tested against any program that has for 
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its object the establishing of ceiling 
prices on live animals. 


Other resolutions urged that the 
Texas legislature take no steps which 
will in any way hamper or curtail the 
efficiency of the state’s livestock sani- 
tary commission; 


Urged Senate approval of all trade 
treaties or agreements; 

Opposed importation of any livestock 
or fresh or frozen beef from any coun- 
try having foot-and-mouth disease; 

Requested that a fair and equitable 
proportion of concentrated proteins be 
made available for feeding purposes; 

Suggested that meat from 4-H and 
FFA calves be sold free from quotas and 
price ceiling restriction; 

Asked the secretary of agriculture io 
declare cotton a “war crop” and stress 
the need for planting cotton; 

Asked release of restriction on de- 
livery of petroleum products; 

Urged OPA to modify its restrictions 
on food rationing regulations to take 
care of rancher needs; 

Recommended surrender of subsidies 
and all special privileges “so that the 
entire resources of this country, both 
in labor and capital, may be devoted to 
one end—victory;” and 

Requested equality as between truck 
and rail shipments of protein feeds. 

All officers were re-elected for another 
year. They are: Claude K. McCan, Vic- 
toria, president; Holman Cartwright, 
Dinero, first vice-president; C. E. Wey- 
mouth, Amarillo, second vice-president; 
M. A. Fuller, Fort Worth, treasurer; 
Henry Bell, Fort Worth, executive sec- 
retary; and Joe G. Montague, Fort 
Worth, attorney. 

Speakers included A. L. Ward, educa- 
tional director of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, who urged 
increased production of cotton in the 
South and Southwest and larger ship- 
ments of soybeans into that area from 
other parts of the country; Maj. Gen. 
Richard Donovan, commander of the 
8th Service Command; and Col. Edward 
N, Wentworth, director of Armour’s 
livestock bureau. 

_ Houston was chosen as the convention 
city for next year. 


UTAH CONVENTION 
By F. E. Mollin 


Witt THREE CHARTER MEM- 

bers present—President Montgom- 
ery and two other old-timers—the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association 
celebrated its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention at Salt Lake City, Utah, April 
2-3, with the most successful meeting in 
its history. Following the pattern of 
Most recent meetings, the program was 
largely devoted to consideration of war 
problems affecting the industry, with 
emphasis on the part the members of 
the association could play in furthering 
the war food program. The greater use- 
fulness of the association to its members 
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was shown by increased activity in the 
field of theft control, with several 
prosecutions successfully carried out 
during the past year. The program of 
herd improvement work, sponsored by 
the association for several years past, 
was recorded, and indication given that 
this effort in which the Utah associa- 
tion pionscred had stimulated many pri- 
vate breeders to purchase outstanding 
sires. As a result, the time will soon 
come when a large percentage of Utah 
cattlemen can buy their herd bulls 
within the confines of the state. 


Spirited discussion over OPA policy 
took place on Saturday. Grant Ivins, 
OPA director at Salt Lake City, in his 
talk, supported by Grover Rich, also of 
the Salt Lake office, took the position 
that OPA orders were only issued after 
careful analysis of all existing facts, 


many of which were not available to the 
‘rdinary layman. Consequently, such 
orders should be accepted more or less 


without question. Secretary Mollin of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation debated this issue, pointing out 
that many errors had been msde in the 
past and that with constructive criti- 
cism from well informed producer 
groups, such as the Utah association, 
many mistakes could be avoided in the 
future. L. E. Ellison, of Layton, Utah, 
asserted that the OPA was the chief 
bottleneck to production, citing the 
sharp reduction of cattle on feed in 
Utah and recent premature marketing 
of cattle caused by inability to buy corn, 
which in turn came about througn OPA 
ceilings, as proof of his statement. 


Secretary Mollin, in his address on 
Friday morning, gave an_ up-to-the- 
minute report on the negotiations rela- 
tive to live animal ceilings. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram was a group of short talks given 
by three juniors detailing their experi- 
ences in getting into the livestock 
business. The three juniors were Clair 
Winterton, Roosevelt; Max Anderson, 
Tremonton, and Kemp Robinson, Emery. 


Other speakers included C. E. Favre, 
assistant regional forester, Ogden; R. E. 
Hebbeler, vice-president of the Utah 
State Wild Life Federation; Don E. 
Kenney, commissioner of the state de- 
partment of agriculture; R. H. Walker, 
of the Utah State Agricultural College; 
R. H. Rutledge, director of the Graz- 
ing Service; John E. Booth, president, 
Utah State Junior Livestock Shows; 
Joseph H. Francis, Morgan; Governor 
Herbert B. Maw, and Senator Grant 
MacFarlane. 


L. C. Montgomery, Heber, was re- 
elected president of the Utah associa- 
tion, and J. A. Scorup, Moab, first vice- 
president. Other vice-presidents are 
Alonzo F. Hopkins, Woodruff; McKinley 
Morrill, Junction; Joseph T. Finlinson, 
Leamington; Horace Allred, Roosevelt, 
and Ras Gardner, St. George. 


The Utah cattlemen headed their 


resolutions with the pledge to do all in 
their power to market cattle during 1943 
in sufficient numbers to equal or exceed 
goals set. They endorsed the resolutions 
adopted by the American National Live 
Stock Association at its convention in 
Denver in January, They suggested the 
restoration to the grazing of livestock 
of as much of the public domain as 
possible. They deplored the recent ac- 
tion of President Roosevelt in setting 
aside the Jackson Hole area in Wyom- 
ing as a national monument. 


Other resolutions opposed ceiling 
prices on live animals, urged the War 
Production Board to allot sufficient raw 
materials for minimum farm machinery 
and equipment requirements, and re- 
lease of idle machinery now being held 
by federal and state governmental 
agencies, 

One of the resolutions suggested that 
all interested parties be consulted in 
any new opening or closing dates on 
lands controlled by the Forest and 
Grazing Services. Another resolution 
concerning land matters “demanded the 
leasing of all state land in place, or 
leasing to the federal government un- 
der the Pierce Act for administration 
by the Grazing Service, and that any 
change of policy except as above be 
only by legislative action.” 

The Department of Agriculture was 
commended for its co-operation in en- 
forcement of Utah’s brand inspection 
law and administration of disease con- 
trol. 


The resolutions committee recom- 
mended that “each and every one buy 
war bonds now.” 


Resolutions dealing with the big game 
problem asked the repeal of laws pro- 
viding for big game preserves, asked 
material reduction of elk herds, asked 
that no reduction in livestock be made 
until the game problem has been solved, 
and suggested inspection of motor ve- 
hicles during hunting season to reduce 
unlawful killing of livestock. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


SAN-PIMA MEETING 


San-Pima Cattle Growers’ Association 
members, not wanting to “swap hosses 
in the middle of any stream,” on March 
20 re-elected all their officers—Presi- 
dent Joe King, Vice-President Dave Jeff- 
cott, and Secretary Jack Weadock. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
State Land Commissioner O. C. Wil- 
liams, Captain Heady, Carlos Ronstadt, 
Tucson, and Henry Boice, Tucson. The 
last named speaker remarked, “We 
cattlemen are extremely fortunate to 
have the American National working for 
us. It is independent. It is non-political. 
It has an excellent reputation in Wash- 
ington, where it is known as the official 
representative of the range cattlemen. 
Its officers are recognized in Congress 
and in the various departments and 
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bureaus, and they are listened to. The 
OPA has several times wired for the of- 
ficers of the American National to come 
back and confer with them. The Ameri- 
can National is fortunate to have as its 
executive secretary F. E. Mollin, who 
knows more about representing the live- 
stock industry than any other man. The 
legislative committee and the executive 
officers of the American National are 
spending their time and their best 
efforts for us. We feel proud and grati- 
fied to be so ably represented in the 
things that so vitally affect us na- 
tionally.” 


NEW ARIZONA JUNIOR GROUP 


In Tucson, Arizona, on March 20, the 
junior stockmen of the San-Pima Cattle 
Growers’ Association organized the 
South Central Junior Cattle Growers’ 
Association. Present were: Ellis Mercer, 
Sombrero Butte; Alice Getzwiller, Pan- 
tano; Frank Boice, Jr., and Bobbie 
Boice, Sonoita; Patsy King, Lamaar 
Williams, Meade Place, Jim Pickrell, 
Karl Ronstadt, Dan McKinney, Jr., 
Peggy Ann Boice, all of Tucson; Alice 
and John Kinney, Red Rock; and Joe 
Goff, Tucson. In an election of officers, 
Ellis Mercer was named _ president; 
Frank Boice, Jr., vice-president; Peggy 
Ann Boice, secretary-treasurer; Dan Mc- 
Kinney, historian; and Mrs. Frank 
Boice and Carlos Ronstadt, sponsors. 


ARIZONA HEREFORD MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Arizona 
Hereford Association, held in Tucson 
March 12, all officers and directors were 
re-elected—John A. Thompson, presi- 
dent; Dr. E. L. Scott, vice-president; 
E. B. Stanley, secretary; and Steve 
Bixby, W. E. Holland, Ray Cowden and 
Marshall Ashburn, directors. Mr. Ash- 
burn is taking the place on the board 





cuits biologicals have made a valuable contri- 
bution to the eradication of preventable livestock 
disease. You too will appreciate their efficacy. 
Send for catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 
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of Jack Speiden, now in the Marine 
Corps. It was decided that, the war 
permitting, the next annual sale of 
breeding cattle would be held in Tucson 
early in February, with all cattle entered 
consigned for sale, as in the Phoenix 
sale last December. 


TEXAS HEREFORD 
SECRETARY RESIGNS 

Edwin R. Johnson, Brady, Texas, has 
announced his resignation as secretary- 
treasurer of the Texas Hereford Associa- 
tion. He will continue as_ secretary, 
however, until an office can be estab- 
lished in Dallas, Texas, home of the 
association’s president, Jack Frost, and 
a new secretary named. Secretary John- 
son reports that the association is on 
a firm financial footing and in healthy 
condition. 


MEXICO CONTROLS 
CATTLE EXPORTS 

Cattle exports to the United States 
from the central and southern Mexican 
states have been made subject to permit, 
according to “Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets.” The recent agreement between the 
United States and Mexico which cut 
import duty on cattle of 200 to 699 
pounds and suspended quotas on other 
classes evidently resulted in shipments 
larger than expected. The reason given 
for the new order was the growing 
scarcity of meat in the central and 
southern part of Mexico. Cattle from the 
northern states bordering on the United 
States are exempt from the order. 


ARGENTINA CONTROLS 
DOMESTIC MEAT TRADE 

On February 8, 19438, the Argentine 
government assumed control of the coun- 
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try’s domestic meat trade through the 
Corporation of Argentine Meat Pyro. 
ducers, The purpose of the order, gays 
“Foreign Crops and Markets” is to af. 
ford a better supply of meat in towns 
and cities in the rural districts at prices 
that can be paid by lower-income groups, 
“Although apparent per capita consump. 
tion of beef in Argentina is very high, 
it is probable that the higher-income 
groups consume the greater share.” 


CALENDAR 


M AV 
7-8—Idaho Cattlemen’s Ass’n conven- 
tion, Boise. 
14-15—Washington Cattlemen’s Ass'n 
convention, Asotin. 
21-22—Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Ass’n of Oregon convention, Burns, 
27-29—Montana Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
convention, Billings. 
29—Harding County Livestock Ass’n 
sale and show, Buffalo, S. D. 
31—By The Way Ranch Hereford 
Sale, Valentine, Neb. 


NE—- 

1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
convention, Lusk. 

2—North Central Aberdeen-Angus 
show and sale, Valley City, N. D. 
7-8—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n convention, Rapid City. 
7-8—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, North Salt Lake, Utah. 
5—Second Annual Purebred Sale, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

10-11—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
convention, Gordon. 

11-12—North Dakota Stockmen’s Ass’n 
convention, Williston. 

J ULY— 

15-17—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n convention, Gunnison. 


BIGGER LIVESTOCK PROFITS 
through better livestock health 


For almost a quarter century, throughout the cattle coun- 
try, livestock producers have relied on Straub Bacterins 
and Vaccines. They are dependable insurance against 
the ravages of blackleg, hemorrhagic septicemia, etc. 
They are triple-tested not only to safeguard their quality 
but also your stock’s health. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Food Program 

HE COUNTRY IS BEGINNING TO 

worry about the possibility of a 
major food shortage, and there is some 
occasion for such worry. First, there 
is a good deal of confusion as to the 
program of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Hardly had Secretary Wick- 
ard reorganized his department, fol- 
lowing his being given the title of 
food administrator a few months ago, 
than the newly appointed chief of the 
Food Production Division, Parisius, re- 
signed, apparently as a result of con- 
troversy over production policy. Then, 
in a few weeks, Secretary Wickard’s 
new powers were stripped from him and 
a new food administrator, Chester C. 
Davis, appointed. Such frequent 
changes are not reassuring, and no very 
satisfactory reason was given for this 
latest move. Whatever may have been 
the reasons therefor, the fact remains 
that, under Secretary Wickard’s man- 
agement, last year (1942) we produced 
by far the greatest amount of food 
ever produced in this country. Actu- 
ally it may have been a great break 
for him that he is supplanted at a time 
when prospects for 1943 are not too 
rosy. 

It is fortunate that the country has 
great confidence in his successor, Mr. 
Davis, but he has not been in office 
long enough even to announce any sub- 
stantial change in program, if such is 
intended. It will be conceded that his 
job is a difficult one. The manpower 
question is one of the big hazards, and 
while recently there has been some re- 
turn to the farms from the war plants 
and plans are under way for the im- 
portation of farm workers from Mexico 
and other countries to the south, as 
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well as nearby islands, it isn’t likely 
that the manpower on the farms this 
summer will anywhere near equal] that 
of a year ago. Not much confidence 
is placed in the women’s land army. 
Here and there it can be helpful, but 
it is not to be regarded as a major 
replacement for first-class farm hands 
lost. Probably even more serious is 
the machinery situation, for it is now 
openly admitted that WPB cut the cloth 
entirely too fine in allotting steel for 
the manufacture of farm equipment. 
temedial steps have now been taken, 
but undoubtedly too late to be of sub- 
stantial help with respect to this year’s 
crops. Even with the best of luck, it 
seems hardly likely that the weather, 
the third major hazard, can be so favor- 
able as it has been for the last two 
years, when rather remarkable crops 
have been produced. It would be a 
miracle if we were so favored the 
third time. 

In the case of livestock, the situation 
has been particularly confused. From 
the first moment that OPA imposed 
price ceilings on meat, there has been 
constant agitation as to whether or 
not such ceilings should be placed on 
live animals. It has been impossible to 
get either OPA or the Department of 
Agriculture to come out with a fixed 
program and a promise to stick to it 
long enough so that intelligent plans 
for livestock production and feeding 
could be based thereon. The planners 
in Washington do not realize that the 
production of livestock is not similar 
to the production of war materials. 
Planning for increased production is 
necessary, in the case of cattle, three 
years ahead, and, once production is 
stepped up, the plant cannot be locked 
up and production stopped on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Millions of pounds of 
beef have been lost through the failure 
to adopt a program that would secure 
the confidence of cattle feeders, and 
hence as unwise publicity has eman- 
ated from Washington from time to 
time, premature marketing has_ been 
the rule. 

In the case of hogs, no one has yet 
figured out what became of the tre- 
mendous runs that were supposed to 
flood the markets in late winter and 
early spring. They just didn’t arrive. 
The Washington planners had an elabor- 
ate scheme all worked out for a per- 
mit system on shipping, so that these 
gluts would be avoided. Part of this 
apparent shortage was no doubt due 
to faulty figuring; part of it to the 
occasional dumping of breeding stock, 
based on unwise and _ ill-timed pub- 
licity. 

Now it is conceded that livestock 
numbers are out of balance with feed 
production, and yet it is only a few 
short months ago that the AAA was 
sticking blindly to its program of con- 
trolling crop acreages. It is a tragic 
fact that with the greatest number of 
cattle ever in this country, and with 


one of the greatest feed crops pro- 
duced in 1942, the production of beef 
in particular was far below what it 
should have been. 

If a reasonably good feed crop is 
produced this year and it is wisely 
handled and distributed, the production 
of meat in 1943 can be considerably 
increased. The livestock industry is 
ready and willing to do its part, but 
it is disgusted with the mistakes that 
have been made in the past and the 
unwillingness to profit by those mis- 
takes and to take the advice of people 
who know. The 1943 production of 
food in general, and of meat in par- 
ticular, is up to Washington and the 
weather man. 


Westbound Meat Rates 


| hes 1935 THE INTERSTATE COM- 

merce Commission, after exhaustive 
hearings and a full study of the record, 
refused to reduce westbound meat rates, 
which are, and always have been, on 
a basis quite different from the east- 
bound rates. The entire western live- 
stock industry, with only minor excep- 
tions, supported the commission in that 
finding. 

Recently a move has been initiated 
by certain of the Missouri River mark- 
ets to reopen this matter. One of the 
major reasons given therefor is the 
shortage of meats on the Pacific coast, 
carefully ignoring the fact that an 
equally serious shortage has prevailed 
on the east coast, to which the rate 
structure, as indicated above, is quite 
different. 

It seems particularly untimely to at- 
tempt to reopen this matter at this 
time. In the first place, the major 
effort of everyone should be to win the 
war, and the livestock industry, with 
many handicaps to overcome, is con- 
tributing its full part by stepping up 
meat production in heroic fashion. The 
Corn Belt and the West have co-oper- 
ated during the past year to meet the 
emergency problems to a degree never 
before reached. Now in the effort to 
promote a selfish interest, the attempt 
is made to split the livestock producers 
and to line them up on opposing sides 
of this rate question. 


The question of westbound rates is 
not a local question, nor even a regional 
one. It is of major interest to almost 
all the livestock producers west of the 
Missouri River. In the Denver market 
it is conceded that the order buying 
demand for live cattle is a major prop 
under that market. A responsible com- 
mission man on that market in recent 
weeks asserted that this prop was worth 
$1 to $1.50 per ewt. on cattle. It is 
possible that the producers in the terri- 
tory immediately adjacent to the Mis- 
souri River are not so keenly interested, 
although the commission in its 1935 
decision made this significant state- 
ment: 
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“We are not convinced that granting 
the prayers of these complaints would 
result in increased livestock prices at 
the midwestern markets ... Naturally 
an economic readjustment would take 
place whereby livestock which formerly 
moved from the country to the west 
coast would move to the midwestern 
market, and, the supply being equal to 
the demand, there would be no reason 
why the increased outlet of the market 
for meat products should result in pay- 
ment of increased price for livestock.” 


Consequently it would appear that 
the matter is of little or no concern to 
shippers immediately adjacent to the 
Missouri River markets, while it is of 
major concern to producers in the 
Denver market area and west thereof. 
It probably would lower prices on cattle 
which now move to the Pacific coast, 
either direct or through the Denver 
market and smaller markets in Utah, 
Idaho, and elsewhere, as much as $1 
to $1.50 per ewt. 

We repeat that it would seem to be 
a poor time to start a new case the 
prosecution of which will cost thou- 
sands of dollars to the livestock indus- 
try and the net result of which could 
injure a major portion of the western 
livestock industry to a substantial de- 
gree and be of no benefit financially to 
any portion of that industry. Now 
is a good time not to rock the boat 
for the promotion of the selfish inter- 
est of markets, no matter where located 
or how helpful they may be in other 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the livestock industry. 





Fight the Black Markets 


HILE PERHAPS THE TALK 

about black markets in meat has 
been exaggerated, taking the country 
as a whole, the fact remains that in 
certain areas it has been a factor of 
some importance. The main cause of 
meat shortages, especially severe on the 
three coasts—the east coast, the west 
coast, and the gulf coast—has been 
a civilian demand based on war-time 
earnings far in excess of normal, poor 
distribution due to the unevenness of 
price ceilings, and the tendency to sell 
where ceilings were the highest and 
costs of distribution the lowest. 


The common assumption that the 
shortage has been due in substantial 
degree to excess purchasing for lease- 
lend is erroneous. In 1942 something 
like 10 per cent of the pork, but only 
four-tenths of 1 per cent of the beef 
was so handled. Of course the army 
purchases have been stepped up, and no 
one objects to their taking whatever 
meat is necessary for this purpose. 


It is to the interest of every stock- 
man to do all in his power in his own 
local area to see that livestock and 
meat move through the normal chan- 
nels. It is to be hoped that the amount 
available for civilian consumption will 
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be increased soon, as that also will help 
to control the situation. Local war 
boards, county agents, and other offi- 
cial representatives of the government 
will co-operate with the stockmen in 
these efforts. The Food Distribution 
Administration and the Office of Price 
Administration can help by removing 
some of the obstacles in the shape of 
unnecessary regulations. If this situ- 
ation is not quickly brought under con- 
trol, putting the great bulk of the meat 
back through normal channels, so that 
packers can operate on a fair margin 
basis, it is inevitable that ceilings will 
be placed upon live animals; and that 
every livestock producer wishes to avoid. 
It is not generally realized that even 
the army has had some difficulty in 
getting supplies of meats it needs at 
certain camps at certain times. With 
all agencies pulling together and all 
producers co-operating, the black 
market and the other current malad- 
justments should be promptly removed. 





a 

Feeding on the Range 

T COULD NOT HAVE BEEN THE 

meaning of the announcement about 
a month ago by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Feed Industry Council 
that their program to limit protein con- 
tent of high-protein feeds was to apply 
to all livestock feeding. The release did 
say that the program, which is volun- 
tary, “limits the amount of protein going 
into any livestock feed to the minimum 
requirements of the animals to be fed,” 
but in its suggestions on protein per- 
centage limits it referred only to poultry, 
swine, and calf (starter) feed. However, 
we learn that at least one mixed feed 
manufacturer is now urging that it is 
“patriotic” to feed protein in the form 
of mixed feed and that protein concen- 
trates should not be sold direct to the 
livestock producer. 


In the case of cattle, there are roughly 
two reasons for feeding: one to keep the 
animals in fair condition until delivery 
is made to the feed-lot, and the other to 
fatten the steer for market. In the first 
instance, the rancher has to feed concen- 
trates to old cows to keep them in good 
condition, to calves to bring them along 
after weaning, and to cattle generally 
as a reserve against bad weather. In 
the second instance, the feeder, out in 
the West as in the Corn Belt, must look 
closely to the matter of properly bal- 
anced rations. A well balanced ration 
is the thing that makes his profits. He 
has a wide choice of the concentrates 
he may want to use, depending upon the 
rapidity with which he desires to fatten 
his animals and the degree of finish he 
considers the best. So he decides upon 
this or that mixture of concentrate and 
roughage, or this or that particular kind 
of mixed feed best suited for the growth 
of muscle and meat he desires. 


Out in the West where the range is 
rough country, where breeding herds are 


maintained to raise the cattle to be sold 
as feeders, the rancher also has to use 
concentrates, as already mentioned. He 
has found by bitter experience that he 
must provide against the rigors of win- 
ter days and periods of drought by 
having something to supplement the 
range. But he is not equipped to handle 
any more concentrated feed than is abso- 
lutely necessary. So he uses protein in 
its highly concentrated form to supple- 
ment the feed on the range or to save 
the life of his herd when that feed is 
exhausted or covered up by snow. In 
many places hay is not available at any 
price, nor is it practical to feed it under 
strictly range conditions, so that the 
concentrate is used, first, as a supple- 
ment and, second, as an emergency ra- 
tion. 

In this respect the range operation fits 
right into the conservation program. 
The ranchman never feeds any more of 
the high-priced concentrate than he has 
to. He is not trying to produce fat, but 
only to maintain his herd in good con- 
dition. 


That is typical feeding on the range. 
It does not involve the question of 
patriotism. It is a case of necessity in 
meeting our meat needs in peace and 
war, 


Freight Rate Reduction 


The livestock industry will be en- 
couraged by the recent announcement of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the increase granted the railroads 
about a year ago has been removed. 
The railroads practically offered no de- 
fense other than a desire to accumulate 
surpluses now for protection in the 
future when conditions will not be so 
favorable. There was one hedge in the 
decision; namely, that the matter would 
be re-examined prior to the first of 
January, 1944. This was doubtless due 
to the possibility of an increase in wages 
to the brotherhoods under cases now 
pending. If an increase is granted suffi- 
cient to burden the railroads, then doubt- 
less recognition will be made thereof 
and some further adjustment become ef- 
fective next year. 


For the long pull, railroads should be 
considering reversing the policy they 
followed a quarter of a century ago; 
namely, keeping their rates up and driv- 
ing the business to the truck. After the 
war, they will have increased competi- 
tion not only from the truck but from 
air transports. Only low rates and fast 
service will keep them a fair share of 
the business. 









Buy More 
Stamps and Bonds 
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HERD BULLS! RANGE BULLS! 
75 of ’em 


ULLS 


VIA BOCALDO TONE—Lot 3 














Rupert { Hazford Tone { Hazford Tone 1093542 
Tone 12th ) 34th 1652680. | La Rose 1456744 a 
2237641. | Donna Rupert \ Haz. Rupert 3-985824 
| 24G08TT. 2... 1D. Carlos 2d 544929 
{ Beauty’s Bocaldc { Bocaldo 6th 464826 
Celebration } 1093508......... ) Beauty 403192 
4th 2127406 | Celebration \ Hazford Tone 1093542 
{ 1407498......... ) Ileen Rup. 4-1175423 
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VIA Bocaldo Tone was bought in dam by us from the late Robert Hazlett. He is a tried and proven 
sire. Several of his get will be sold in this sale. Among them is the best individual female in 
the sale—a show animal in every respect. He sired the first prize junior bull calf at the Denver 
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Show in 1942. 








VIA RUPATONE 12th—Lot 4 


We have used this senior yearling some, and would 
have kept him but for having bought Carlos Royal. 
He is every inch a herd sire prospect. 





By The Way { Bocaldo Tone { H. Bocaldo 8-885728 
Rupert } 19th 2207431. } Aussi Tone 1546199 
2587627....... ) Zato’s Lass { Zato Rupert 1872142 

| ZasTeat........ | D. Lass 9th 1504011 
{Onward Domino {§ Perf. Domino 1240732 
Miss Domino } 19th 1464165. | M. Dom. 2d 1300069 
87th 1800913 | Jessie Domino { P. Domino 1116993 
( 250GES0. 35.2% | Echo Lass 10-584302 


VIA BOZATO—Lot 5 


This is the first calf by our young herd bull, VIA 
Bocaldo 118th. He is a top individual. His dam is one 
of our most reliable producing Hazlett cows. Her first 
two bulls sold for over $2,500 in our sales. 


{ Mary’s Bocaldo { B.’s Bocaldo 1093508 
VIA Bocaldo | (| Mary Tone 1546218 
118th_..........] Hazford Buleen { Bo. Tone 3d 1733232 
| 2348851 ) Buleen 7th 1480097 
{ Hazford Tone \ Haz. Tone 1093542 
Paladina ) 76th 2127388... | Bonnybel 1718044 
Tone 2412935 | Paladina Bocaldo { Haz. gg 8-885728 
2148695 | Haz. Fala. 4-1093530 





VIA BO ASTER 1st—Lot 1 


This is the first calf dropped on our ranch by the part- 
nership (with the University of Nebraska) herd bull, 
Aster Real. His mother—a daughter of Mary’s Bocaldo 
—is a splendid individual and producer. We consider 
him distinctly a herd bull prospect. 


{ Mischief Aster { Jealous Aster 1486473 
Aster Real J) 101st 2570638. ) E. Woodford 1529236 
2906874 Magenta Domino {R. Pr. D. 8-2259748 
2593598 1) M. Domino 2200343 
Miss Way {Mary’s Bocaldo {B.'s Bocaldo 1093508 
Caldo 8th Jj 1985982...........) Mary Tone 1546218 
. | Miss Domino { P.’s Dom. 5-1421889 
| 183d 1826106. ) Mary 1235595 


—_—-———--__---»=—_—_—_————— 
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A number of these bulls are of 
serviceable age. All are a very 
useful kind — strong, rugged, 
good-doing cattle, fed and grown 
in the open. Several are of dis- 
tinctly herd-header caliber. Note 
those illustrated above. The 
breeding represented gives the 
buyer a wide latitude of selec- 
tion. Several are straight Bo- 
caldo, or Hazlett; many are par- 
tially so; and still others bred 
only in the blood of the Prince 
Dominos, Beau Asters and Beau 
Mischiefs. Carload lots similar 
in both breeding and type can 
be had. It is the buyers’ oppor- 
tunity. And don’t overlook that 
we’ve wintered ’em for you. 


Females, too 


We will sell 25 very choice 
young females, all bred or will 


be. 19 of them bred to our new 
herd bull, Carlos Royal, for 


which we paid $8,750 at the 
National Western Show and Sale 
at Denver. 


Ask us for a catalog 


BY THE WAY 
RANCH 


VALENTINE, NEB. 


Sam R. McKelvie, Owner 
Ray R. Thalman, Manager 
Everett Brown, Herdsman 


Attend these sales: May 28, Harry C. 


Pearson, Indianola, Ia.; June 1, Bones’ 
Stock Farms, Parker, S. D. 
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Washington Notes 


Ceiling prices on livestock continues 
to be an unsolved problem. For a sum- 
mary of what has taken place in the 
premises in the past month, the reader 
is referred to page 11 of this month’s 
Propucer. He will read there that the 
substitute plan for ceilings, which in- 
volves rationing, dollars-and-cents retail 
prices, licensing of slaughterers and 
handlers, set-aside orders to balance 
supply and demand, and stricter enforce- 
ment of orders, has been elaborated 
upon by a demand that livestock prices 
be lowered, or else. President Frank S. 
Boice and Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National Live 
Stock Association agree that a cut in 
prices to bring livestock into line with 
the dressed beef prices which the gov- 
ernment says will not be raised is pref- 
erable to ceilings. 

Other representatives of the livestock 
growing and marketing interests were in 
Washington and previously in meeting 
with packers at Chicago to try to work 
out in a practical way this big problem 
of meat production and distribution with 
the least amount of artificial and dam- 
aging regulation. How successful they 
have been must yet await another trial 
period. “Within a reasonable time” is 
the time set for a tussle with ceilings if 
the livestock and meat industry’s pro- 
gram does not work. 

The meat problem was further com- 
plicated when the OPA in mid-April 
announced that the new retail beef and 


lamb ceilings, scheduled to go into ef- 
fect on April 15, would be postponed a 
month in order to review prices in the 
light of President Roosevelt’s “hold-the- 
line” order. Later the office said the 
retail prices will be 1 to 3 cents lower 
than previously planned. But there were 
indications that the plan was beginning 
to work. One recent report said that 
retailers in mid-April had toned down 
their cry for meat as much as 10 to 20 
per cent, and from some areas where 
meat was hard to get, reports are that 
coupon demands are being met. If the 
program is given another good month 
or so—until the grass cattle runs start 
in June and July—it ought really to 
work. 

Moves to make the plan work in- 
cluded suspending the order requiring 
packers to set aside certain percentages 
of their meat for government purchase 
“to facilitate a more even flow of meat 
under the rationing program.” The gov- 
ernment at the same time established 
inventory controls over slaughterers to 
limit the amount of meat they could 
hold in storage. 


Feed 

Pork producers should not go too 
strong on further hog breeding. This 
caution came from the government in a 
release divulging fears that otherwise 
feed may not be available. The govern- 
ment at the same time raised the hog 
price floor from $13.25 to $13.75 and 
boosted the corn ceiling 5 cents a bushel, 
with warning that it will not again be 


What About Black Markets? 


All persons who slaughter livestock and sell meat must have 


a permit after April 1. These permits can be obtained from 
County USDA War Boards. Slaughterers will be given a number 


and all wholesale cuts of meat sold must carry this number 
which must be at least a quarter of an inch high. It is hoped 


that this permit system will stop black market operators. 


No permit is required, however, to sell your livestock on ter- 
minal markets or through any of our 39 selling organizations. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOGK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





raised. It also expects to import feeds 
from Australia and Canada. These aye 
moves to bring about a “more equitable 
relationship” in livestock, meat, and 
feed grain prices and to assure con- 
tinued heavy production of meat; but. 
nevertheless, all this also points to the 
critical relation between feed and live. 
stock supplies which may be in the off. 
ing. .. . Signs of a setback in the food 
front show up in government estimates 
of production of four major feed grains 
11 per cent under 1942, a wheat crop 
under the original goal, and drops in 
some of the other crops. This reflects 
shortage of manpower, equipment, and 
fertilizer. 

The OWI told civilians that they will 
have at least 6 per cent less to eat this 
year than they consumed last year. OWI 
said there will be 11 per cent less meat 
for civilians in 1943, or 124 pounds per 
capita compared with 140 pounds in 1949 
and 126 pounds in the 1935-39 period. 


Treaties 


If the reciprocal trade agreement act 
is extended, several modifications should 
be made in it, Secretary Mollin in effect 
testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on April 20 in repre- 
senting the western cattle industry. He 
said that agriculture generally and live- 
stock in particular has geared itself to 
such high wartime output that tariffs 
must be provided as protection when the 
war emergency is over. With the differ- 
ence in cost of production between pro- 
ducers here and those to the south of us 
it is impossible to compete on a low 
tariff basis, he said. The Argentine 
sanitary convention was given as an 
example of the damage that might be 
done to an industry if government de- 
partments were not checked from a prac- 
tical source. Excerpts of Secretary 
Mollin’s testimony on the trade law 
hearing will appear in next month’s 
PRODUCER. 


The modifications suggested by Sec- 
retary Mollin were that the law should 
require that new agreements before be- 
coming effective be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate or by majority 
approval in both branches of Congress. 

Many livestock leaders feel that the 
administration will have to accept some 
changes if renewal of the act is sanc- 
tioned. 

Savings 

The amount that western stockmen 
can chalk up as being saved annually 
by the cancellation of the 3 per cent 
increase in freight rates and the 6 per 
cent increase in bedding charges made 
a year ago is the preponderance of 
$1,640,500, according to Traffic Man- 
ager Charles E. Blaine of the American 
National Live Stock Association. Not 
only that, but producers will save im 
charges for watering, feeding, transit 
privileges, switching, etc. Besides, un- 
doubtedly trucks will be compelled to 
cancel their increases, and state com- 
missions, too, will follow suit. 
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Pocketings 


Department of Agriculture figures on 
food costs show that the farmer gets 
about 57 cents out of the food dollar 
spent by consumers, but he is not get- 
ting enough of the increased spending 
to compensate him for his own increased 
costs. He pockets less of the 57 cents 
than he did of the 48 cents he got in 
1942, the department said. The 57 cents 
that the farmer is now getting is of 
course by no means evenly divided. 

Congressman Carl T. Curtis reported 
these Washington retails prices: Onions, 
$160 a ton; asparagus, $780 a ton; and 
spinach, $300 a ton. “We all know,” he 
said, “that the farmers get no such 
prices. The OPA is mad at the wrong 
guys.” 

Changes 

Radical changes in the agricultural 
picture of the country will take place 
if Congress adopts a house approved 
measure. It is the agricultural appro- 
priations bill. The measure abolishes 
the Farm Security Administration, 
transferring its “necessary” functions 
to the FCA; rejects $100,000,000 for 
incentive payments; chops $100,000,000 
from the AAA program; abolishes the 
federal crop insurance program; pro- 
hibits RACC loans where credit is ob- 
tainable from private sources; cuts 
$240,000,000 from the Agricultural De- 
partment’s appropriation for fiscal 
1944; denies payment of full parity 
prices for 1943 and 1944 crop years. 


Investigations 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, submitted a resolution to the 
Senate asking that the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys be author- 
ized to make an investigation “with 
respect to the methods and purposes of, 
and the administration of the laws re- 
lating to, the establishment of and the 
fixing or alteration of the boundaries of, 
national monuments, national forests, 
Indian reservations, and national parks.” 


Investigation of methods of rate mak- 
ing is asked in a Senate resolution 
directing the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to look into “(1) the meth- 
ods by which transportation rates . 
are made, in violation of law, through 
agreement among common carriers .. . 
(2) the extent to which such illegal 
rate making has brought about and per- 
petuated freight-rate discriminations 
against the southern and western states 


Slaughtering 


If ranchers or farmers slaughter and 
sell or transfer meat to others, they 
must do six things: (1) Get a slaugh- 
tering permit, (2) place their permit 
number on each piece of meat sold, (3) 
comply with quotas under the meat re- 
striction order, (4) collect ration points, 
(5) abide by OPA price regulations, 


(6) have beef and veal graded before | 


sale, 


May, i943 


Jay Taylor 


Chester Davis, new food administra- 
tor, picked Lt. Col. Jay Taylor, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, to head his farm manpower 
department. Mr. Taylor is a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association, mem- 
ber of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and a former president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


(Continued from Page 14) 
efficiency in the size of operations larger 
than one summer band. The minimum 
size for high efficiency in the use of 
labor time where winter maintenance is 
on hay is around 3,600 ewes. This num- 
ber can be handled as two winter bands 
of 1,800 head each and three summer 
bands of 1,200 head each. 

A ranch operation needs to be large 
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enough to give reasonably full employ- 
ment to operator and family labor time, 
but, of course, this is a highly variable 
factor that cannot be related too well to 
management for efficiency in the use of 
labor. It is a well-known fact that oper- 
ator and family labor has, until recently, 
been “underemployed” on many of the 
smaller cattle ranches of the West. The 
war situation and the drain on rural 
manpower have altered this for the time 
being. It appears to be a reasonably 
safe “guesstimate” that 50 per cent of 
the beef cattle of the West are in the 
ownerships of less than 150 head. Many 
of these smaller operations are, how- 
ever, farm herds that are combined with 
some type of cash crop production. 


Some Individual Ranch Comparisons 


In the table below is given the com- 
parison in the use of labor time by six 
ranches using national forest range and 
located in the same community, at the 
southern end of the Blue Mountains in 
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WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 
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Thick and fast from all directions 


An average of over 100 million telephone calls 
a day are going over the wires—and that’s an all- 
time record. The telephones are busy because you 
and your neighbors, farm and factory, are produc- 
ing as you never have before. 


It takes a lot of conversations to get things 
done. It’s a big job and the whole Bell System is 
doing its best to meet the heaviest demands in his- 
tory on telephone service. 
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eastern Oregon. This information is not 
of sufficient scope to be a basis in itself 
for generalizations and conclusions re- 
garding labor use by western ranches. 
This information does, however, give 
about the same picture on labor time use 
as that shown by surveys covering large 
numbers of ranches, and it indicates 
some of the differences that prevail in 
the efficiency with which labor is used. 


These six ranches are quite similar in 
their operations in that they all produce 
the winter feed they use, and are strictly 
range cattle operations. They have no 
other production of any importance. The 
first of these ranches is a large opera- 
tion and is highly efficient in the use of 
labor. This ranch markets yearlings and 
steers and would be very efficient in the 
use of labor if it handled 150 head per 
man-year of work time, but it is han- 
dling 185 head per man-year of work 
time. 


Ranch number two is large enough to 
be efficient in the use of labor, but it 
was operating with quite a bit of “slack” 
in the labor available in 1942. 

Ranch number three is a low producer, 
compared with the other ranches, as may 
be seen from the figures on annual mar- 
ket turn-off of beef. These figures are 
based upon the sales of livestock from 
the ranches for a period of years after 
meeting breeding stock replacement 
needs. The reason for the low produc- 
tion of this ranch was the high death 
loss due to inadequate winter feed. This 
ranch should have been able to operate 
on its present production standards 
with only a small amount of seasonal 
hired labor, probably six man-months in- 
stead of 24. 

The operator and family labor of 
ranch number four would have reason- 
ably full employment if no hired labor 
were used. Ranches numbers five and 
six are both “underemployed” in their 
available operator and family labor, 
without the use of any hired help. 


In Summary 


It appears to be probable that there 
has been quite a bit of margin in the 
labor time available in the smaller cattle 
ranch operations—those with less than 
150 head of cattle. The fact that these 
small ranch operations likely account for 
one-half the beef cattle numbers of the 
range country is probably an important 
factor in the rise in cattle numbers in 








Man-Months of 
Work Time Used 


the western states, since these smaller 
operations have had unused labor time. 
In contrast with this, a higher percentage 
of the range sheep of the West is held 
in the (comparatively) larger owner- 
ships, that have to depend upon some 
hired labor, and do not have “under- 
employed” operator and family labor 
time. In the present labor shortage, the 
range sheep operations and the larger 
cattle ranch operations will, of necessity, 
make as effective use as possible of the 
available labor, and many of the smaller 
cattle operations will work out a balance 
between the available labor time and 
the size of the livestock operation that 
will give fuller employment to operator 
and family labor. 


WARTIME PRODUCTION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Feeders should know the minimum pro- 
tein requirements for various classes of 
livestock. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that an educational program is 
needed and it may even be necessary to 
administer control measures. Such regu- 
lations should be aimed toward the 
equitable distribution of primary pro- 
tein products between mixed feed manu- 
facturers and livestock producers. Cer- 
tainly such regulations should not, in 
effect, force livestock producers to ob- 
tain their protein supplements from 
mixed feeds. Beef producers, especially, 
should have an opportunity to continue 
to purchase and use single protein sup- 
plements if they so desire. 

The need for purchased protein con- 
centrates may be reduced by growing 
higher protein roughages. Every stock- 
man should give careful consideration to 
the possibility of growing at least a 
part of his protein requirements. An in- 
creased acreage of legumes is needed on 
many farms. And the time has come 
when many communities should regard 
alfalfa hay as a source of protein rather 
than as the entire roughage portion of 
the ration. Other crops, such as the 
sorghums, should be depended upon to 
supply the major roughage require- 
ments. 

Where legume hay is not available, 
cereal hay, cut before heading and prop- 
erly cured, makes a satisfactory substi- 
tute. Care should be taken to cut cereal 
hay at the proper time, for if it is allowed 


LABOR TIME USED BY SIX EASTERN OREGON RANCHES—1942 


Number of Head Market Turn-oft 
of Cattle Pounds of Beef 
Operated Per Per Animal Unit 











Number of 
Cattle 

Ranch Operated Hay Produced 
Number in 1942 Per Head 

1 1,900 aT 

2 360 1.6 T 

3 195 1. Se 

4 160 15 'T 

5 150 2 

6 110 1.3T 


Operator and Man-Year of of Cattle 

Hired Family Work Time Operated 
68 48 185 230 
26 48 60 220 
24 24 50 180 
18 24 45 245 
4 60 28 250 
3 24 48 265 





to mature before being cut it wil] merely 
be another low-protein roughage. : 

Good pastures, both permanent and 
temporary, are rich in protein and de. 
serve special attention at this time, In 
fact, the livestock producer should recog. 
nize that efficient livestock production 
is dependent upon efficient crop pro- 
duction and approved farming methods. 
The meat supply of a farm can be short 
of its goal if lax cropping methods are 
followed. 


The fats and oils situation and price 
ceilings on beef each tend to narrow the 
price spread between the top and lower 
grades of beef. Really choice and prime 
beef constitute a luxury that consumers 
will have to get along without for the 
duration. However, cattle feeders and 
cow herd owners should not ignore qual- 
ity in these times. Quality cattle are 
much thicker-fleshed than the plain sorts 
and as a consequence are fatter at an 
early age and after having been fed less 
grain than common cattle. 

Beef cattle production not only should 
be geared to the war effort but it should 
be carried on in such a way as to make 
it easier to cushion whatever shocks may 
come with post-war readjustments. No 
one knows, of course, what adjustments 
will have to be made after the war. It is 
almost certain, however, that cattle num- 
bers will be at an all-time peak at the 
close of the war. Then, too, the possi- 
bility of increased competition both 
from producers in the United States 
and in South America should be taken 
into account. It would seem good busi- 
ness for cattlemen to shape up their 
operations during this period in such a 
way as to help them wheather what- 
ever readjustments may come. For- 
tunately this can be done without af- 
fecting the cattleman’s contribution to 
the war effort. Some of the things a 
cattleman can do now that will help 
him stay in business when economic 
conditions are not as favorable as at 
present include: 


1. Pay debts, since cattle prices are 
high. 

2. Avoid speculative cattle feeding 
enterprises that might yield unusual 
financial returns but could spell finan- 
cial ruin should prices decline. 

3. Cull the cow herd. A herd of 
good quality, young beef cows that is 
paid for is perhaps the greatest asset 
a cattleman can have during a period 
of financial stress. This is an ex- 
cellent time to put cow herds on that 
basis. 

4. Remember that quality in beef 
cattle undoubtedly will again command 
the premium it deserves after the war 
period has passed. Maximum returns 
can only be obtained at present when 
choice quality, weighty calves are pro- 
duced. It is almost axiomatic that 
profits from the feeding of plain cattle 
are made at the expense of the man who 
produced them. There perhaps never 
was a better time to step up the 
quality of cow herds than at present. 
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MARKETS 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
By Clarence A. Anderson 


(Mr. Anderson is substituting for our 
regular market reporter, H. W. French, 
who has been assigned to special duties 
in the Food Distribution Administration. 
—ED.). 

IVESTOCK MARKETS CONTINUED 

upward during the early part of the 
past month, but were checked by a series 
of controlling factors. Alarmed by the 
bullish trend which had been in progress 
for several months, the food administra- 
tor issued a warning that producers must 
reduce livestock prices. The administra- 
tion insisted that current prices for live- 
stock were above the levels reflecting a 
proper relationship to the existing whole- 
sale meat ceilings and that retail prices 
for meats must be held at present levels. 

Formal rationing of meat available to 
civilian consumers was placed into effect 
on March 29. Under the point rationing 
program it was estimated that around 
two pounds a person per week would be 
available to the public. 


Previously the government had man- 





























May, 1942 


Guard against infectious calf scours . . . a con- 
dition causing heavy loss on infected premises .. . 
usually within ten days after birth. Keep prem- 
ises clean and employ every sanitary precaution. 
Use Globe Anti-Bacterial Serum . . . Bovine . . . 
Bovine Origin . . 
label recommendations . . . 
other measures as needed . . 


control of infectious calf scours .. . 


in preparing this product. 


en 


dated that all livestock slaughterers 
operating under federal inspection set 
aside for sale to designated government 
agencies 40 per cent of their beef, other 
than canner and cutter grades; 80 per 
cent of canner and cutter grades of 
steers, heifers, and cows: 30 per cent of 
their veal; 35 per cent of the lambs and 
mutton; and 45 per cent of pork. This 
was to assure adequate supplies of meats 
for war needs. 


Further control measures to combat the 
increasing problem of “black markets” 
were the issuing of several food distribu- 
tion orders. One requires all livestock 
dealers to obtain permits to buy and sell 
livestock and to keep complete records 
of their operations. The other directive 
requires all slaughterers who deliver 
meats to others to obtain slaughter per- 
mits and to stamp their permit numbers 
upon each wholesale cut of meat de- 
livered. 


Failing to obtain the desired results 
with all these controls, Food Administra- 
tor Chester Davis issued a straightfor- 
ward statement which contained threats 


of more effective measures to be taken 
to reduce livestock prices. Measures 
were worked out to adopt ceiling prices 
on live hogs to be used if, and when, 
necessary if there was not a downward 
adjustment in prices voluntarily. Con- 
sideration also was given to alternate 
methods of establishing effective read- 
justments of live cattle prices if existing 
measures do not prove effective. Follow- 
ing this announcement, hogs broke 
sharply and all other livestock classes 
weakened. 


At the same time no radical change in 
the level of either wholesale or retail 
meat ceiling prices has been contem- 
plated. However, some adjustment was 
made in wholesale beef cuts in order to 
facilitate the movement of certain cuts 
which have been accumulating in coolers 
while there has been a “run” on other 
portions of carcasses. A rather common 
practice had sprung up to break beef 
carcasses into various fabricated cuts in 
order to take advantage of slightly 
higher returns under wholesale ceiling 
levels rather than to sell the whole car- 
cass to the retailer. Generally speaking, 
prices were lowered on beef hindquarters 
and hindquarter cuts and advanced on 
forequarter cuts, with a net result of a 
slightly lower return on the entire car- 
cass when broken and distributed into 
wholesale cuts. 





7‘ Gust au Ordinary Calf! 


But I’m Mighty Important 


Anti-Bacterial Serum 
(Bovine)—Bovine Origin—Formula 3 


Prize show animals are fine . . . but we average, run-of-the-herd fellows are! 
the ones who will supply most of the meat and leather to feed and clothe 
Americans and their fighting men. Treat everyone as tho we were valuable 
show stock ... take precautions to deliver all of us to market ... and we 
will pay you big dividends by helping you win the war sooner. 


Blackleg Bacterin 


(Whole Culture) Alum Treated 


Take precautions against the dread disease Black- 
leg. Vaccinate early this year with Globe Black- 
leg Bacterin, Whole Culture (Alum Treated) ... 
the “Sterling quality bacterin in the silver box.” 
Globe Blackleg Bacterin, Whole Culture (Alum 
(Treated) . . . has proved its ability to provide 
satisfactory protection under practically all field 


conditions. One dose, injected into normal calves 


. Formula 3 . . . according to 
in conjunction with 


. as an aid in the 


when it is U ; 
. : terins and he’s always 
due to the organisms of the type and species used ready to help you .. . see 
him often. 


under average field conditions produces a satis- 
factory degree of lasting protection against black- 
leg infection. Your Globe dealer 
has a complete line of dependable 
Globe serums, vaccines and bac- 
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New dollar-and-cents uniform retail 
ceilings on beef, veal, lamb, and mutton 
which were to have gone into effect on 
April 15 were postponed by the OPA 
until May 17. The scheduled prices will 
be re-examined in the light of the Presi- 
dent’s recent anti-inflation order. 


Thus, considerable pressure is being 
brought to bear on prevailing livestock 
prices, and all indications are that values 
have reached their peak, for the time 
being at least, and further downward 
adjustment in prices can be expected. 


Shortfeds Predominate 


A very small percentage of the slaugh- 
ter steers arriving in Chicago had been 
fed more than five months, and the sup- 
ply continued to dwindle. For the first 
complete week of April only 8.8 per cent 
of the slaughtered steers were choice and 
prime grades, as compared with 12.2 per 
cent for the entire month of March, 1943, 
and 9.2 per cent for the corresponding 
week a year ago. Good steers made up 
52.5 per cent of the week’s run against 
44.8 per cent a year ago, while medium 
grades were 34.9 and 42.5 per cent, re- 
spectively. It is apparent that a shorter 
period of finishing is being accomplished 
due to the increased cost of feed and the 
attractive live prices. The average price 
of common steers for the first week of 
April was $13.59 against $10.31 a year 
ago. All grades averaged $15.83 against 
$13.23 a year ago. The sharper advance 
on common grades as compared with the 
good and choice grades was partly ex- 
plained by the brisk competition offered 
on the lower-priced cattle by stocker and 
feeder buyers for replacement cattle and, 
on the other hand, by the need for 
slaughterers to buy for numbers to fill 
trade requirements. 


The number of cattle on feed for 
market in the 11 Corn Belt states on 
April 1 this year was about 1 per cent 
larger than April 1 a year earlier. How- 
ever, the number on feed was below that 
of a year earlier in all the states east 
of the Missouri River, except in Michi- 








gan, where the number was larger, and 
in lowa, where it was unchanged. 


Slaughter of cattle under federal in- 
spection during March was only about 
6,500 head less than a year ago, but 
calves showed a decrease of more than 
80,000. Sheep and lamb slaughter fell 
off almost 275,000. However, the heavier 
crop of hogs began to flow through 
packer channels and slaughter increased 
more than 525,000. 


High Levels 

Early April prices on the more highly 
finished cattle continued to inch upward 
to set new seasonal records and in some 
instances reached the highest level for a 
number of years. However, there was 
severe pressure brought to bear, and 
part of the advance was iost. The mar- 
gin of prices between grades widened, 
and many of the common to medium 
grades declined sharply. Good and choice 
grain-fed steers and heifers at Chicago 
were generally 25 to 50 cents higher for 
the month despite the fact that the mar- 
ket was on the decline in mid-April. 
However, common and medium grades 
were steady to 25 cents lower. Good 
beef cows ruled steady to strong, but 
common to medium grades looked steady 
to a shade lower; canners and cutters 
showed loss of 75 cents to $1. The bull 
market became a very dull affair late 
and only weighty sausage kinds held 
steady, while light and low-grade kinds 
were unevenly weak to $1 lower. With 
the enforcement of maximum ceiling on 
veal, there was a sharp price break on 
the live animals ranging from $1.50 to 
$2.50 and more in instances. 

Before the early April break, choice 
medium-weight fed steers at Chicago 
reached a high of $17.85 and quite a few 
loads sold at $17.50 to $17.75, with best 
yearlings stopping at $17.75. Any num- 
ber of good to choice steers sold at $15.50 
to $17.25 and some averaging 1,421 
pounds reached $17.60. Short-feds 
cleared at $14.75 to $15.25. Only com- 
mon grades had to sell below $13.50. 


The Feed Situation 


In a summary of the feed situation, as of March 25, 1943, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says that principally because of an indicated increase 
in corn acreage, the prospective acreage of the four major feed grains for 
1943 is 4 per cent greater than the acreage planted in 1942. The combined pro- 
duction of the four feed grains on the 1943 indicated acreage, however, will be 
11 per cent smaller than in 1942, if yields are about the same as the average 
for the past few years. An 11 per cent decrease in production of these grains 
would be equivalent to about 500,000,000 bushels less corn. In order to main- 
tain feeding operations in 1948-44 at the 1942-43 rate, it would be necessary 
to reduce reserve stocks of these grains, or to increase the quantity of wheat 


fed to livestock, or both. 


The carryover of corn is expected to approximate 500,000,000 bushels next 
October 1. The carryover on October 1, 1944, may be reduced to or below the 
1928-37 average of 185,000,000 bushels. Carryover of oats and barley also may 


be reduced during 1943-44, 


The 1943-44 production of oilcake and meal, based on prospective acreages 
of oilseeds for 19438, is expected to be larger than for the current season; but, 
with a larger quantity of soybean meal used for food, the prospects are for 
a slightly smaller supply available for livestock feeding. 








Fed heifers set a new top since 1937 
with a new figure of $17.15, but during 
the month good and choice grades gold 
at $16.50 to $17 sparingly and lower 
grades had to sell at $13.75 to $15.75. 
some short-feds moving at $13.50 and 
below. Supported by good demand from 
eastern order buyers, good beef cows 
sold at $13.50 to $14.50, but common to 
medium cows were hard to move at 
slightly lower prices, while canners and 
cutters finally had to be peddled at 5) 
to 75 cents lower. Some of the weighty 
cutters sold up to $10.50 and above, but 
later sales were made at $10.25 down- 
ward, and light canners turned at $7.50 
to $8. Heavy sausage bulls early in 
April had reached $14.75, but little went 
above $14.25 late, and common light 
weights sold as low as $10 and below. 
Best vealers had reached $17 at the high 
time, but in the adjustment shuffle little 
sold up to $16 and in-between grades 
brought $9 to $13. 

Strict choice to prime, 1,345-pound fed 
steers at Omaha reached $17.40 and a 
few others sold at $17 to $17.25. Good 
to choice bulked at $15 to $16.50, with 
comparable kind in late March at $14.75 
to $16.10. Some of the new-crop steers 
were at $16.25 to $16.69. Choice 947- 
pound fed heifers topped at $16.25 and 
the bulk grading good to choice sold at 
$14 to $15.75. Medium to good cows 
were most numerous at $11.50 to $138 
but there were a few good beef types at 
$13.25 to $18.75. Although a few bulls 
topped at $14.50, little went above $14 
after the decline. Vealers selling at $16 
early in the month could not bring more 
than $14.50 in mid-April. 

Good to choice fat steers at Kansas 
City sold largely at $15.50 to $16.50, 
while some choice made $16.60 to $16.85, 
with a top of $17 on strictly choice 1,450- 
pound weights. A load of choice to 
prime 949-pound heifers reached $17, 
but the bulk of good to choice cleared at 
$14.25 to $15.50. Most cows netted $11 
to $13, with a few lots at $13.25 to 
$13.75. Medium wheat-pastured cows 
sold at $11.50 to $12.85. Best bulls sold 
at $18 to $14 and common kinds ranged 
downward to $10.25. Vealers reached 
$16 but dropped to $15 late, and killing 
calves scored $11 to $14.50. St. Joseph 
reported choice 1,355-pound Iowa fed 
steers at $17.10, with other choice offer- 
ings at $16.60 to $16.85 and many good 
to choice at $16 to $16.50. | 

Most of the good to choice steers at 
St. Paul made $15.25 to $16.75 and a few 
choice loads cashed at $17 to $17.25, with 
odd head up to $17.60. Medium to choice 
heifers were available at $13.50 to $15.85. 
Good cows found outlet at $12.25 to 
$13.50, with common to medium at $10.50 
to $12 and canners and cutters at $8.25 
to $10, some shelly kinds ranging down 
to $7. Medium to good bulls cleared at 
$12 to $13.75, with some reaching $14 at 
the peak. Vealers which reached $16.5!) 
early felt the effects of ceiling prices 
and similar kinds sold late at $15.50, 
with many good to choice moving at $15 
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to $15 and common down to $9.50. A 
few loads of choice 1,221- to 1,420-pound 
steers sold at Sioux City at $17 to $17.20, 
with other choice at $16.50 to $16.75 and 
most good to choice loads at $14.75 to 
$16.50. Heifers found outlet at $15 to 
$15.75 and mixed yearlings at $16.50. 
Bulls reached $14.40. Good to choice 
yealers were most numerous at $13 to 
$15 but before the decline some topped 
at $16. 

West coast killers hard pressed for 
supplies reached out to Denver and some 
of the Missouri River markets for 
slaughter cattle, particularly steers. 
With their active competition, prices on 
the upper grades of steers held up bet- 
ter than anticipated. A few loads of 
average choice fed steers at Denver sold 
at $16.40 to $16.65 early, while there 
was a struggle to get $16 to $16.35 late. 
The bulk of good to choice sold at $15.25 
to $15.90 and some medium to good at 
$14.25 to $15. A few loads of choice 
heifers found buyers at $16 to $16.10, 
but the prevailing range on good to 
choice was $14.50 to $15.40, with medium 
to good kinds at $13.50 to $14.25. Beef 
cows were extremely scarce at $12.50 to 
$12.75 and carlots of medium to good 
bulked at $11 to $12. While some cutter 
and common kinds sold at $9 to $10.75, 
the canner market became draggy at 
$7.50 to $8.75, with some shelly lots 
down to $6. Only a few bulls were able 
to find the $13 market early and very 
few bettered $12.50 late. Common light 
bulls sold at $9.50 and below. Best veal- 
ers made $17 freely before the price 
ceiling went into effect, but by mid- 
April only strictly choice kinds could 
equal $15. Heavy calves at the peak had 
sold up to $14.50, but the only sustain- 
ing factor which kept them from going 
much below $13 was the competition of- 
fered by feeder dealers. 


Stockers and Feeders 


Demand for stockers and feeders con- 
tinued broad. The total movement into 
Corn Belt states during March was fully 
60 per cent greater than in Feb- 
ruary. A large volume of cattle moved 
direct from Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico into Colorado and Corn Belt feed- 
ing areas. Severe drought in the Sonora 
area of Mexico resulted in frantic ef- 
forts to move the stricken cattle into 
the United States, and it was estimated 
that around 100,000 head have moved 
across the border in the last four months. 


Vealer weight and lightweight calves 
continued to hold the spotlight, and 
many offerings ordinarily going into 
slaughter channels went into feeder buy- 
ers’ hands. However, prices began to 
weaken in sympathy with the pounding 
received by plainer grades of slaughter 
cattle. Good steers still remained 25 to 
00 cents higher than a month earlier, 
with some of the common to medium 
grades of light weight as much as 50 to 
‘5 cents higher. Stock calves were un- 
evenly strong to 50 cents higher. Since 
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the turn of the year, stock cattle have 
advanced more than $2 on many of the 
markets. 

Medium to choice stock steers sold in 
Chicago at $13.50 to $15.85 while natives 
and wheatfield offerings made $13.50 to 
$15.75. Some southwestern yearlings 
cleared at $16 with calves at $17.30. Al- 
though the run was light at Omaha, a 
number of good and choice 500- to 700- 
pound stockers sold at $15.25 to $16 
with medium to good natives at $13 to 
$14.50. Yearling stock heifers ranged 
from $14 to $15.25, with stock cows at 
$10 to $11. 


Supplies of replacement stock were 
fairly large at Kansas City and choice 
925- to 1,025-pound feeder steers sold at 
$14.75 to $15.75 with a few up to $16. 
Stock steer calves reached $17 and were 
mostly of vealer weight. Best heifer 
calves scored $16. Short yearling heif- 
ers netted $14.50 to $14.75. Springer 
heifers were obtained at $14, and cows 
with calves at their side made $12.75. 
Straight stock cows moved at $11 to 
$12.25. Supplies were moderate in St. 
Paul, and medium to good stock steers 
sold largely at $13 to $14.75, while some 
choice feeder steers netted $16.75. Feed- 
ing cows landed at $11.40 to $11.50. 
Most of the choice stock steers at Sioux 
City sold at $16 to $16.25, but a choice 
load of 582-pound Montanas reached 
$16.50, with the feeder end averaging 
932 pounds at $14.90. Feeding heifers 
went at $13.50 to $14. Good to choice 
stock steer calves sold in a range of $15 
to $16.75. Medium to good replacement 
steers ranged from $13.50 to $15.25 at 
St. Joseph while some 968-pound feeders 
sold at $14.75. Stock steer calves were 
to be had at $15.50 to $16.75. 


Lightweight choice yearling stock 
steers occasionally sold up to $15 at Den- 
ver, while an 11-car string of 550-pound 
averages reached $16. The bulk of 
medium to choice stockers moved at 
$12.50 to $14.75. Medium to choice heif- 
ers were taken at $12 to $14.50. Com- 
mon to good stock cows were scarce and 
a few sold at $9.50 to $10.25. Active de- 
mand for vealer weight stock calves took 
nearly all offerings not especially attrac- 
tive to killers, and frequent sales were 
made at $17 to $18, with some under 100 
pounds up to $20. Some 408-pound heifer 
calves brought $16. Many mixed lots of 
steer and heifer calves sold anywhere 
from $14.50 to $16, although $15.50 was 
hard to get late. 


Hogs 


In the face of a broad demand, all 
efforts to call a halt found prices creep- 
ing upward. Consequently Food Admin- 
istrator Chester Davis found it neces- 
sary to sound a sharply worded warning 
that prices had reached $1 to $1.50 above 
levels reflected by current wholesale 
pork ceilings. He revealed that consid- 
eration had been given to the pegging 
of live hog prices at a ceiling of $14.50 
per cwt. if other reduction methods 
failed. The recently announced support 


price for hogs at $13.25 was increased 
to $13.75 until September 30, 1944. Fol- 
lowing this announcement, a sharp 
breaking, amounting to around 50 cents, 
occurred in one day; but, after some 
wavering, prices leveled off after a de- 
cline of almost $1 in 15 days. However, 
mid-April prices at Chicago were only 
about 50 cents lower than the same time 
the previous month, the market having 
been upward to the first of April. 

Chicago top on hogs April 1 was $16, 
which duplicated the peak in March and 
was the highest since 1920. The bulk of 
good and choice weights above 180 
pounds sold during the peak at $15.75 
to $16, but late transaction did not go 
above $15.15 and at the low time stood 
at $15. Some good and choice 150- to 
180-pound weights scored $15.50 to 
$15.85, with the low range at $14.25 to 
$15. Sows reached $15.75, but at the 
low time scored a range of $14.65 to 
$14.90. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Weather and feed conditions generally 
were unfavorable for the development of 
the early lamb crop in most producing 
areas, with the exception of California, 
where feed was abundant. New feed was 
retarded by adverse weather conditions 
and lambs developed slowly. However, 
early April found prospects brighter. 
Virtually the entire crop in California 
which has any bearing on the markets 
has been under contract. Indications are 
that most of the slaughter lambs from 
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California and the early crop from Ari- 
zona will go for west coast slaughter. 
Therefore a lighter run can be antici- 
pated from these states. Where produc- 
ers find sufficient feed they will prob- 
ably hold back their lambs for heavier 
weights. Some feeder lambs for ship- 
ment to middle-western feed-lots have 
been contracted. 

There were around 520,000 lambs still 
on feed in northern Colorado, Arkansas 
Valley, and Scottsbluff areas early in 
April. This number compared with 515,- 
000 a year ago. Northern Colorado had 
260,000 against 285,000 last year, while 
Scottsbluff enumerated 205,000 and 140,- 
000, respectively. The Arkansas Valley 
had only 55,000 against 90,000 a year 
ago. The movement out. of northern 
Colorado the first half of April in- 
creased, but loadings were lighter in the 
other two areas. A larger percentage of 
shorn lambs became available on the 
markets, while there was a trickling of 
native and Texas spring lambs on some 
of the markets. Quality of the fed 
wooled lambs deteriorated considerably 
with the advent of warmer days. 

Mid-April prices on fat lambs were 
mostly 25 to 40 cents lower, with ex- 
tremes 50 to 60 cents off compared with 
a month earlier. Slaughter ewes were 
scarce and held about steady. 

A small lot of choice Texas spring 
lambs appeared on the St. Joseph mar- 
ket at $16.50, while a load of 93-pound 
lambs with muddy pelts cleared at $16. 
Scattered lots of native spring lambs 
sold at Kansas City and Omaha at $16, 
and medium to good Texas lambs ranged 
from $14.50 to $15.25 at the former mar- 
ket. Odd lots of good natives scored 
$15.50 at Denver. 

Fed wooled lambs reached a peak of 
$16.75 at Chicago and the bulk of good 
and choice sold at $15.75 to $16.50 dur- 
ing the month. Prevailing prices on the 
Missouri River markets were $15.75 to 
$16.35, while at Denver some sold up to 
$16.50, freight paid, and $16.35, flat. A 
few shipments of wooled wheat-pastured 
lambs continued to arrive at the Mis- 
souri River market, with good and choice 
grades netting $15 to $15.65 and some 
near choice kinds in St. Joseph at $16. 

Fed shorn lambs with No. 1 and 2 
pelts ranged from $15.10 to $15.75 at 
Chicago, with some fall shorn up to $16. 

Wooled yearlings were .extremely 
scarce. A few medium to choice sold at 
St. Joseph at $13 to $15, the latter price 
establishing a 14-year high for that mar- 
ket. A very moderate run of ewes ap- 
peared on the markets and good and 
choice offerings garnered $8 to $9.50 on 
several of the markets. 

Shearing lambs were limited in vol- 
ume in Chicago at $15.25 to $15.85, while 
there was an abundant supply on the 
Missouri River markets at $15 to $15.65. 
Old-crop feeding lambs had about run 
their course. Some merely good kinds 
were taken at Omaha at $14.50 to $14.65, 
although good and choice kinds were 
quoted about in line with shearing lambs. 
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LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


R ; April First Three Montt 
ECEIPTS— 1943 1942 43 1942 
Nie 1,395,751 1,282,435 3,827,780 3,710,188 
a 415,223 458,919 1,137,425 seen 
ae: uae 3,026,720 2,693,633 9,272,757 —- 8.860, 936 
Sheep and Lambs... 1,737,614 1,865,904 5,347,810 —5,191'735 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— Wii ac 
TEER 664,795 458,745 1,740,994 1,296,806 
Calves.. 172,578 153,679 473,193 455,390 
Rs 8 805,697 689,560 2,599,930 2,431 9¢9 
Sheep and Lambs......................... 762,134 721,410 2,299,136 2,104,901 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
NO ssn Ae ete 2 321,758 213,530 756,784 606,178 
Calves................. oe 41,710 50,195 127,895 168,041 
sc 70,881 51,545 199,257 158,103 
_ Sheep and Lambs.......000......... 250,884 164,406 689,151 487,879 
SLAU GHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— pn 
MO oe ce be os 922,566 929,008 2,704,566 2,877,000 
NG i ee 409,924 490,559 1,080,924 _—-1,328'000 
ite ass 4,661,162 4,134,318 14,427,162 13'857'000 
Sheep and Lambs... 1,495,078 1,668,688 4,513,078 4687000 
“Exclusive of calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
April 16, 1943 March 16, 1943 April 15, 1942 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)..$16.75-17.75 $16.50-17.40 $15.00-17.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good .........0:..........-:---.-........ 15.50-16.75 15.25-16.75 13.00-15.00 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 Ibs.)...... 16.75-17.50 16.25-17.25 15.00-17.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good....................ccecceeceeeeeeceee- 15.25-16.75  15.00-16.25  13.00-15.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (700-1,300 Ibs.).......... 13.00-15.50  13.25-15.25 = 10.75-13.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (700-900 Ibs.).. 15.5-17.00  14.75-17.00  13.00-16-75 
Heifers—Good-Choice ..........0....-ccccccccccecccceeeeeceeee. 14.75-17.00 14.75-16.75 12.50-15.00 
Cows—Gooed ............ htt eti batten cinthhinic wakes 13.50-14.75 13.24-14.50 9.75-10.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice pil all ait eee tees 13.50-16.00 16.00-17.50 13.00-14.50 
Calves—Good-Choice ii aBeehe peda tM chase fas Re 11.50-13.50 12.50-14.50  11.00-13.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch............ 13.75-16.25 13.50-15.50 11.50-14.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med.......... 11.75-13.75 11.25-13.25 9.50-11.50 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.).......... et all 15.00-15.25 15.35-15.55 14.15-14.65 
Lambs—Good-Choice Sie Pesta Se adgccsa TushneteRaitc iimacent 15.50-16.00 15.75-16.60 12.00-12.75 
Ewes—Go0d-Choice ............-...cc.cccccccccscesccececoceeeeee 8.00- 9.50 7.75- 9.50 7.25- 8.00 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
FRESH BEFF AND VEAL— sort 16. 198 iene 15. 1948 april 1571042 


22.50-22.75 
23.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
23.50-23.75 


Steer—Choice (700 Ibs. up)........0...0....... sceie $23.50-23.75 $23.50-23.75 
TR kao eos sce essen dase cera eet 22.50-22.75 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs. ) it eo sae eon lt 23.50-23.75 
Steer—Good sidtdlistsenideask, Ge ee 
Yearling Steer—Choice.................00...20000.200-- 23.50-23.75 
Yearling Steer—Good.................-.-..<.-ceccccc20-00- 22.50-22.75 


Cow—Commercial 
Veal and Calf—Choice 


Vealiand Calf—Good......;.........-.....:...:. eee 22.50-22.75* 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTTOoN— 

Lamb—Choice (all w nen ee sasha fi ae 28.00-28.25 

MSTRNISID NGA 5552 Feces et Societe PEERS ode tac ape tan Bean 26.50-26.75 

BRIN OEY: poss ase serene acta dfuccase piieseanah 15.25-15.50 

Ewe—Commercial .....................----.----0--000000-0++- 14.00-14.25 
FRESH PorRK CuUTS— 

Loin—8-12 lbs. average . 28.00-28.7 


‘Veal only. 


. 20.50-20.75 
23.50-23.75* 


22.50-22.75 
20.50-20.75 
22.25-26.50 
20.00-25.50 


28.00-28.25 
26.50-26.75 
15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 


28.00-28.75 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


BPGZON COE oi born 
Cuped Beet * cS 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.. 
Proven Pork 20.55.000:....-5...5 


Dry Salt Pork* 


Pickled Pork? ..::..-:-: 5.5028 
Frozen, Cured Trimmings 
and Edible Offal 
RGR ee re ee ee 
Rendered Park Fat** 
Frozen Poultry** .................. 
*Cured or in process of cure. 


April 1, 1943+ 
87,689,000 
9,438,000 8,803,000 
12,522,000 
265,561,000 
137,191,000 
188,106,000 


78,492,000 
120,240,000 
7,504,000 7,434,000 
58,173,000 


+Subject to revision. 


March 1, 1943 


93,443,000 


19,748,000 
289,381,000 
137,118,000 
200,900,000 


83,910,000 
114,806,000 


101,741,000 


tPreviously included with lard. 


April 1, 1942 
127,196,000 
20,318,000 
8,180,000 
278,876,000 
83,792,000 
227,748,000 


117,965,000 
176,883,000 

5,121,000 
139,677,000 


$21.50-23.00 


20.00-21.50 
21.00-23.00 
19.50-21.50 
21.00-22.00 
19.50-21.00 
16.00-16.50 
19.00-21.50 
17.00-19.00 


16.00-20.00 
15.00-18.00 
10.00-11.00 

9.50-10.00 


27.00-30.00 


Five-Yr. AV. 
64,815,000 
15,569,000 

4,426,000 

280,050,000 
87,596,000 
251,491,000 


86,899,000 
sete 


110,365,000 


**Federal Surplus 


Commodities Corporation and Food Distribution Administration report of their holdings not available for 
publication. Cold storage holdings figures include government stocks which are not available for publication. 
Note: Meats frozen or placed in cure during March, 1943, not available for publication. 
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21.00 
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WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By Clarence A. Anderson 


HE PROGRAM OF WOOL BUYING 

by the government is on an annual 
basis and no definite commitments are 
made beyond the 1943 clip, but it is be- 
lieved that some protecting program will 
be continued for the duration and for a 
reasonable period thereafter. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will buy wool 
from growers at current ceiling prices 
less freight and allowances to cover mar- 
keting costs. The CCC charges for ap- 
praisal, storage, and interest charges 
will be 1% cents per grease pound. 

Contracting of wool continued active 
in the territory states, California and 
Texas. Estimates of the amount of the 
1943 wool clip purchased up to early 
April are between 80,000,000 and 90,000,- 
000 pounds. Most of these purchases 
were immediately resold to manufactur- 
ers, who sought to cover requirements of 
domestic wools for quartermaster orders 
which they had bid on. Most of the de- 
liveries were made in original bags. 

The quartermaster corps recently re- 
quested bids on 56,104,186 yards of wool 
cloth and 10,300,000 army blankets. Bids 
were to be based on either 100 per cent 
domestic or 65 per cent domestic and 35 
per cent foreign wool. These orders will 
require between 200,000,000 and 250,000,- 
000 pounds of grease wool. Grade of 
wool to be used in the blankets was 
specified as 50 per cent 56’s to 60’s, and 
5( per cent not lower than 50’s. 

Shearing in the Midwest continued but 
was retarded by cold and rainy weather. 
Prices to growers for bright medium 
wools ranged from 47 to 49 cents, and 
for semi-bright, 43 to 45 cents; but these 
purchases were mostly in small lots. 
Early shorn bright wools were purchased 
in Michigan and Ohio at 48 to 49 cents; 
in Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana, at 46 
to 47 cents. Iowa reported sales at 45 to 
46 cents, and Kentucky up to 50 cents. 

Fine and fine medium wool in Mon- 
tana made 43 to 48 cents, grease basis, 
and Wyoming indicated transacticns at 
40 to 4342 cents. Bulk running to half 
blood in Idaho sold at 44 to 46 cents. 
Most of these wools were resold to mills 
at ceiling prices. 

Large purchases were made in the 
country of 12-months Texas wools at 47 
to 49 cents. Some light shrinking fine 
medium staple Corriedale wool was pur- 
chased at 50 to 51 cents. Mills and top- 
makers were active purchasers of these 
contracted wools. Amount of 1943 wools 
already purchased in Texas is estimated 
at 15,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 pounds. 

Foreign wools sold readily as soon as 
offered for either immediate or nearby 
delivery and all types were in demand. 
Importations of Argentina wools were 
restricted to 48’s to 58’s and only for 
military purposes. A sealed bid sale of 
698 bales of fine damaged Australian 
wool was reported, and 163 bales of 
crossbred wools received numerous bids 
at ceilings. Large sales of to-arrive 
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three-eighths blood pampas and second 
clip Montevideo scoured wools were made 
for use in blankets. Scoured Buenos 
Aires second clip quarter blood was sold 
for use in the manufacture of army over- 
coats. Imports of wool from Peru and 
Chile were temporarily disallowed. 

Most of the Texas spring clip of mo- 
hair is reported out of first hands. De- 
mand continued good for anything avail- 
able. Better remaining clips sold in the 
country at 56 to 57 cents for adult and 
75 cents for kid, but in the western part 
of the state some offerings sold at 5 
cents less. New Mexico reported good 
to average lots selling at 45 cents for 
adult and 65 cents for kid. Demand 
continued in Boston for both sorted and 
graded mohair. 

Hides 


Changes in the hide situation were nil. 
Dealing was unimportant and deliveries 
were along the same lines as in recent 
months. Supplies are certain to slacken 
at this season. Everybody should do 
everything possible to help stamp out 
the black market in cattle purchasing 
for slaughtering, as many animals dis- 
appearing in this way do not result in 
the hides finding the proper channels of 
disposal and consequently many needed 
hides are lost to processors. Needs of 
our armed forces are great and avail- 
able supplies should be at the maxi- 
mum, so that all necessary leather equip- 
ment will be obtainable. 

Country hide trade was as listless as 
that for packer hides and suitable sup- 
plies have been limited. Heavy and light 
steer and cow hides from packer take- 
offs were quoted at 1542 cents. Branded 
steer and cow hides brought 14% cents 
and native bulls made 12 cents. Packer 
calfskins were placed at 27 cents and 
packer kipskins at 20 cents. Country 
hide quotations were as follows: All 
weights and extremes, 28 to 42 pounds, 
15 cents; bull, 10 to 10% cents; and 
branded steer and cow hides, 14 cents. 


OHIO AND INDIANA 
TRIPS IN APRIL 


By David |. Day 


ROM COSHOCTON, OHIO, 

around to Cambridge is a delightful 
drive in springtime. This entire locality 
in times past was quite a center of 
Shorthorn _ breed- 
ing—one of the 
best in the country. 
The majority of the 
herds have been 
dispersed, however, 
as the region went 
more and more to 
dairy production. 
This tied in with 
the location of a 
condensary by the 
Carnation people at 
Coshocton, a cheese 
factory at War- 
saw and similar 
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plants in other places in the section. 

In Coshocton County, a number of 
men are, however, managing to hold 
fairly high the beef cattle banner, feed- 
ing out good cattle and quite a good 
many of them. I judge that the bulk of 
the western calves on feed in this local- 
ity were from Texas. Quite a few calves 
which were brought in there last fall 
were from Colorado and Wyoming. Some 
are sent fat to Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
markets, but most of them are marketed 
at the local Coshocton market. 

Last year was a good crop year in 
that country, but this appears to have 
done very little toward bringing in more 
beef calves. There were other uses for 
the grain and roughage. In this county 
are three registered Angus herds and 
four registered Shorthorn herds—excel- 
lent sources of breeding stock. I noticed 
a few cases where farmers had bought 
local beef bulls which they were using 
on dairy herds, but this trend is not 
very strong. I had expected to see quite 
many dual-purpose cattle there, but saw 
very few. The 4-H boys and girls feed 
out about 20 steers and stage a small 
show at the county fair each fall. 


Are You Keeping Up . with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
The Cattleman, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 50c. 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Eastern Breeder, $2 (8 mo., $1.) 
Hog Breeder (all breeds), $1. 
American Hampshire (hog) Herdsman, $1. 
Sheep (and Karakul) Breeder, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1 per year. 
Beekeeper’s Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Youth, 75c. 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c. 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2 (6 mos., $1.) 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, squab-fancy, $1.50. 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 
Florida Poultryman, 50c. 
New Hamp. Breeder, quarterly, 3 Yrs., $1. 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Organic Farming, $2. (6 mo., $1.) 
Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50. 
New Agriculture, (sugar beets only), $2. 
American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.), $1. 
Small Commercial Animals and Fowls, 50c. 
All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 
promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
— today. Remit in any way convenient 
oO you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC LaGrange, Il. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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Cambridge is in Guernsey County—a 
nice town in a delightful country. It is 
a locality producing quite a few feeder 
calves which are sold to River farmers 
farther south or to others in territories 
growing more grain. However, there is 
the occasional farmer producing consid- 
erable grain, and from these farms are 
sold each year quite a few baby beeves 
as short yearlings. 

I was pleased to hear that the beef 
cattle folks of the county have recently 
organized a Guernsey County Beef 
Breeders’ Association, with the member- 
ship made up of owners of both grade 
and registered herds. Most of the offi- 
cers have registered herds and all but 
one on the official roster are Hereford 
breeders. In the rank and file member- 
ship all three leading beef breeds are 
represented. There are no dues, and 
anyone in the beef game is invited. 

U. S. Highway 22 leads from Cam- 
bridge to Steubenville on the Ohio River, 
and following a road up the river we 
reached East Liverpool just as the sun 
went down. This is one of Ohio’s most 
interesting stops—a city on the upper 
reaches of the Ohio with about 25,000 
population. Near the city is a granite 
boulder marking the spot where Gen. 
John Morgan, the Confederate raider, 
surrendered, and was the most north- 
erly place reached by southern troops. 
Over many years, this city has been a 
center of pottery manufacture. 

The labor situation appears to have 
eased up a little with the return from 
the Army of older men in some coun- 
ties. Some, too, have tired of factory 
work and returned, and many teachers 
and students have “signed up” for food 
production work. Still the matter is suf- 
ficiently acute to create much interest in 
the starting of small farm beef herds, 
and a number of these will be founded 
on choice western range heifers. 

So back across the state to the Indi- 
ana line entering at Decatur, thence 
northward to the excellent fishing coun- 
try in northeastern Indiana, with the 
privilege of visiting friends in the four 
corner counties of the Hoosier State. 





Stock horses used on farm of Crockery City Ice & Products Co., East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Considerable optimism was noted on the 
drive westward as to food production. 
Most folks feel that Washington has 
finally discovered how much the farmers 
are up against it for men and materials 
and that the present emergency will pass 
in another year. 

Much of interest was found in La 
Grange and DeKalb counties but no 
great amount of beef cattle feeding. 
There are perhaps 10 or 12 men in the 
former county feeding in carload lots or 
more, a half-dozen of which are con- 
firmed, year after year, beef men. All 
cattle on feed in the county are western 
calves. Some dairymen use Shorthorn 
bulls or Herefords. There is a very 
active interest among the 4-H clubbers 
in beef calves. Last year 24 members 
fed 49 calves, and this interest may 
develop into something later. This club 
makes a summer tour in July or August 
every year and stages a sale the first 
week in October. I learned that this 
county was once famous for lamb feed- 
ing, but this activity has much dwindled. 
About only 7,000 were on feed this 
winter. 

The beef feeding business is about 
out of the picture this winter in DeKalb 
County. One man near Butler is a 
feeder of some importance, buying his 
calves direct in the Sandhills of Ne- 
braska. He has some nice Herefords in 
the feed-lot. There are a good many 
beef bulls on dairy cow herds in this 
part of the country, too. Here and 
there are farmers buying beef calves at 
the Fort Wayne market and feeding 
them out. The beef cattle 4-H club last 
year had 45 members, but it is small 
this year. This situation was said to be 
due to many things—vuncertainty as to 
price ceilings, poor support at the club 
sale last year—and many felt that 
feeder calves were priced too high. 

Many farmers and stockmen in both 
Indiana and Ohio, commenting on the 
various orders, rules, and decrees from 
Washington, thought the oddest part of 
it all was that they did not make the 
market jittery or disturb the producers 
very much. In the face of everything, 
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many a load of cattle sold at better 
than $17 lately. The general conclusion 
is that the stockmen, like the general 
public of which they are a part, have got 
used to the set-up and pay little atten- 
tion. Even meat rationing caused little 
reaction one way or the other on live- 
stock farms. 

Next month we will report on a drive 
to Terre Haute and report on the situa- 
tion in some Illinois counties across the 
Wabash from that city. 


COMMENTS BY POOLE 


pare INCESSANTLY IF 

not tediously with processors on the 
subject of price ceilings on livestock, the 
War Food Administration took a defi- 
nite stand at mid- 
April. All parties to 
the controversy were 
given ample oppor- 
tunity to speak their 
respective pieces. 
Certainly no snap 
judgment was taken. 
At the final stage it 
became apparent 
that an integral part 
of the new program 
is to control demand 
by rationing. Other 
angles included a 
new floor for hogs 
at $13.75 per cwt., Chicago basis, which 
runs until the pig crops of 1943 have 
gone to the butcher. 

No ceiling price was specified, but 
processors and marketmen were called in 
and advised to put drove cost down, al- 
though the administration evidently con- 
templates holding prices at somewhere 
near although possibly slightly under the 
$15 level if there is enough demand to 
justify, which there will be. This ad- 
monition was put out on Saturday, April 
10; on the following Monday morning 
the market broke 50 cents per cwt.— 
more at some markets, less at cthers. 
Growers had one alternative—to keep 
their property at home or take what 
a market under duress offered. Usually 
a 50-cent decline is a response to sur- 
plus supply; on this occasion nothing 
of that kind existed. By taking off 
half a dollar, salesmen were able to 
clean up the crop at every market on the 
map as fast as it could be run over the 
scales, suggesting a not too bothersome 
squeeze. 

The cattle price question was _ not 
omitted. A statement by Chester Davis 
is suggestive. When the question of ceil- 
ings was popped, he replied that he was 
averse to it unless the purpose could be 
accomplished by no other measure. How- 
ever, the supply circumstances are such 
that something had to be done to re- 
lieve the meat processors. Left to the 
standard barter methods, with the law 
of supply and demand in unrestrained 
operation, all livestock prices are headed 
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ror higher levels. The difference be- 
tween actual price ceilings and advice to 
put prices on a lower basis is the differ- 
ence between tweedle-dee and tweedle- 
dum, except that with the former an in- 
evitable headache in enforcement must 
follow and a possible lowered produc- 
tion. This advice to lower prices is a 
novel process of control. Doubtless the 
emergency justifies some action. We 
are into a period of experiment, with no 
charted course. The policy was advised 
by two packer organizations on repre- 
sentation that unless an alignment was 
effected between meat price ceilings and 
cost of livestock they had no alternative 
but suspend. The American Meat Insti- 
tute did not put it in that language, but 
that’s just what the “Independent” or- 
ganization said. 


An alternative—the only one presented 
by which processors could be relieved of 
the terrific squeeze to which they have 
been subjected—was raising meat price 
ceilings. Out of deference to consumers, 
this was not done, and we are assured 
will not be considered. There’s not a 
chance, unless production lags. Until a 
tryout with hogs has been made, the 
cattle angle of the case will be left in 
abeyance, to ride along on the program 
as is. But Mr. Davis admits that a “sur- 
vey” is in progress, duplicating the pro- 
cedure with hogs. In the event that the 
initial experiments involving rationing 
fail to relieve pressure at markets, 
the cattlemen may expect admonition to 
come into camp after the usual prelimi- 
naries have been completed. All this has 
thrown every branch of the trade into a 
veritable dither, as no precedent exists 
and nobody possesses sufficient perspi- 
cacity even to suggest the outcome. 


Nothing can be accomplished by live- 
stock price control except to prevent 
spiraling cost of meat to consumers and 
the government which is under the neces- 
sity of acquiring enormous food supplies 
for lend-lease and military purposes. 
Civilian prices have already reached such 
lofty altitudes as to elicit protest. That 
some retailers are gouging customers is 
an indisputable fact, and there is little 
that can be done about it. The OPA put 
a force of “snoopers” in the field early 
in April, made numerous “pinches,” and 
secured innumerable injunctions, but the 
fact that people will cheat when fur- 
nished financial incentive is recognized. 
Under the general term “black market- 
ing,’ swindling developed on a broad 
scale, for which distributors’ employees 
were mainly responsible, as packers 
working under federal inspection were 
exculpated. After the product left their 
coolers was where the dirty work was 
done. The public, in desperation over 
Scarcity, acquiesced, as it did when Mr. 
Hoover’s “noble experiment” was in full 
flower. 

Facts dispel the mirage of plenty. 
Visions of seasonal supplies of hog meat 
in store at the end of the winter packing 
season have vanished into thin air. Since 
the turn of the year, each week’s beef 
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production has vanished before it could 
be chilled, and even ovine meat has been 
none too plentiful, since Corn Belt feed- 
lots were depleted. Each week the De- 
partment of Agriculture issues a state- 
ment of animals processed under federal 
inspection, and in the case of cattle, 
sheep, and lambs the figures have shown 
a progressive decrease compared with 
the corresponding period of 1942. Hog 
slaughter during the first three months 
of 1943 was somewhat in excess of that 
of the corresponding period of 1942 and 
there was also a decided increase in 
weight—about 5 per cent—but the esti- 
mated increase in numbers evolved by 
Secretary Wickard fell down woefully. 
The winter-fed crop of cattle went to 
market long before it was ready, as feed- 
ers had a hunch that something was 
likely to happen, and their sad experi- 
ence in carrying steers into long feeds 
all through 1941 and 1942 cured them of 
the habit, temporarily at least. This pol- 
icy cheated the beef-house and consum- 
ers of a substantial beef tonnage that 
was sorely missed. 


The livestock industry, having weath- 
ered irregular periods of disaster, includ- 
ing pestilence, depression, war exigen- 
cies, drought, and other repressions, will 
make the grade, but not without encoun- 
tering a series of bumps. We have only 
to go back to 1940 to find hogs selling 
around $5 per cwt. and fat cattle with a 
front figure 9 in the same year. The re- 
cent “boom,” if that term is appropri- 
ate, did not develop until last year, 
ran into a lapse in December, and was 
climbing to higher levels gradually when 
the swine episode set it back overnight. 
The country has been taking the money 
right along, tucking it away in the bank, 
and taking no chances. Cattle feeders 
have had profitable picking and hogs 
have realized more money, even than 
back in 1920 when the market went to 
$22, as on this occasion feed cost was 
cut in two. Out in the country current 
gossip runs to federal income taxes, with 
some exaggeration of course, but in- 
stances of payments to Uncle Sam run- 
ning into four figures are authentic. Big 
steers have had an inning, which occurs 
at infrequent intervals, although year- 
lings have been close behind. Bill Por- 
ter, of Clinton County, Iowa, sold a drove 
of 1,511-pound Angus bullocks on the 
Chicago market early in April at $17.75 
per cwt.; in 1933 he cashed a similar 
load at $4.50. On the same day he sold 
170 hogs averaging 400 pounds at $15.75, 
the quality comparing favorably with 
a similar shipment he made when the 
2-cent processing tax was on that went 
over the scales at $3.45. 


Notable in the late winter cattle supply 
was a conspicuous showing of Holstein 
yearlings fed in the dairy sections of 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota that 
paid out handsomely, steers realizing 
$11.75 to $12.50 per ecwt. and heifers 
$9.50 to $10.50. Steer weights ran from 
800 to 950 pounds; heifers, 650 to 750 
pounds. This dairy stock made normal 


gains of around 2 pounds per day in the 
closed lot and made cheap gains on grass 
last summer. Like the Hereford, the 
Holstein has a reputation for thriving 
on coarse grass and roughage. Dairy- 
men who merely use a bull to freshen 
cows are using Angus bulls on Holstein 
cows, the calves at the yearling stage 
being difficult to distinguish from 
straight “doddies” and when sent to the 
beef rail at young ages deceive meat ex- 
perts. A 4-H Club movement to develop 
Holstein and cross-bred dairy-bred steers 
is at the inception stage and is likely 
perceptibly to expand beef production 
during the current scarcity period. The 
common cattle of commerce, superabun- 
dant at any market a few years back, 
have practically disappeared, as sales in 
the lower price bracket demonstrate. 

At the recent Chicago conference be- 
tween processors and producers under 
the tutelage of the OPA, a resolution 
was adopted acclaiming efforts to in- 
crease beef production. No objection was 
heard from the commercial breeder 
camp; feeders, of course, handicapped by 
rising replacement cost, were in full ac- 
cord. Some 30 years back Colonel “Bill” 
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Skinner, who launched the International 
Livestock Exposition, was sent to Den- 
ver by J. Ogden Armour and Edward 
Tilden to inaugurate a “raise more cat- 
tle’ movement. Summoning a bevy of 
prominent men in the industry, including 
Murdo MacKenzie, to his retreat in the 
stockyard exchange building, he an- 
nounced pretentious plans for multiply- 
ing the bovine herds of the Great Plains 
and intermountain region, drew a word 
picture of Denver’s market future, and 
finally asked co-operation by his audi- 
tors. Dour old Murdo failed to enthuse. 


“Bill, do I understand you rightly? 
Are you actually suggesting that we in- 
crease our herds?” 

“That’s the proposition, Murdo; you 
can’t make a dollar on the cattle you 
don’t raise,” answered Skinner, confi- 
dent that he had scored. 


“Well, you can count me out,” re- 
marked MacKenzie, as he grabbed his 
hat. “I am in the cattle business.” 

Putting a ceiling on corn at $1.02, then 
raising it to $1.07, was one OPA master 
stroke. Fortified by government loans, 
corn growers have been holding an enor- 
mous quantity of that grain off the mar- 
ket, so that a price ceiling is likely to 
dislodge it. Hoarding corn for possible 
profit and in any event protected against 
loss by the AAA has been a popular out- 
door avocation for a decade. At the 
initial stage, the plan put money into 
grain growers’ pockets, as they were able 
to throw it onto the government when 
the price did not equal the loan, but at 
no time has the plan been other than 
detrimental to those cattle and hog feed- 
ers under the necessity of buying grain 
on the market, frequently putting them 
to the expense of long hauls when neigh- 
bors refused to sell at the market. Dur- 
ing the past winter thousands of cattle 
were unloaded prematurely because corn 
was not available nearby, this necessity 
accounting for a big beef tonnage that 
did not materialize. At its inception the 
AAA plan had commendable features; 
changed conditions warrant junking it. 

In Washington official circles the feed 
problem is generating serious concern, 
the government actually considering call- 
ing AAA loans, as the war industries 
are not getting sufficient grain for 
essential alcohol production. Chester 
Davis asserts that efforts to import 
grain from Canada and Australia are in- 
evitable. Labor scarcity means a cur- 
tailed new crop acreage in the Belt 
whence practically all the commercial 
corn comes, and, although the usual grist 
of estimates will be in order from June 
on, none of these is worth the paper 
they are printed on until September, the 
crop running a gamut of frost, drought, 
chinch bugs, and borers meanwhile. 
Three big crops in a row are responsible 
for suspicion that this may be an off 
year, which has a confirmed habit of 
happening at irregular intervals. A par- 
tial crop failure would impart a different 
aspect to the entire meat production 
problem. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND STOCK REPORT 


HE SUPPLY OF OLD RANGE 

feed on western ranges and pastures 
on April 1 was fair to good and new 
feed prospects were fair to very good, 
according to the western livestock office 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Montana, the Dakotas, and most 
of Wyoming had good old range feed 
and ample moisture to make a new crop 
of grass. In western Nebraska, western 
Kansas, and eastern Colorado there was 
a good growth of old grass, with good 
subsoil moisture, but surface moisture 
was needed. Oklahoma had fair old feed 
and good moisture except in its western 
part. Late March rains relieved a dry 
situation in Texas, making good grass, 
except in the northern, western, and 
extreme southwestern sections where it 
continued dry. New Mexico was dry, 
with rain needed to make new grass. 
Southern Arizona continued dry with 
short feed but had good prospects in 
the north. In the northwestern states 
of Washington, Oregon, and _ Idaho, 
range feed conditions were far below 
average, old feed was short and poor, 
and new feed was two or three weeks 
late, but there was adequate soil mois- 
ture. Nevada had good feed prospects 





and ample soil moisture. Utah had 
good old feed, with some dry desert 
ranges. California had very good feed 
and favorable soil moisture for spring 
and summer feed. 


Winter feeding in the West was gen- 
erally fairly heavy, with a heavy use 
of hay and locally grown feeds. Hay 
and other feeds were ample in most of 
the central and northern Great Plains 
states, with some carryover in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and other local areas. 
Oklahoma had short feed supplies. Feed- 
ing was heavy in Texas and the South- 
west until March rains relieved the 
Texas situation. In the Northwest, hay 
was fed very close with much feeding 
of grains, and hay prices were very 
high. There was a serious shortage of 
high protein feeds in all the West. 


Cattle generally wintered in good con- 
dition but showed some shrinkage dur- 
ing March in northern areas where 
weather was severe and local areas of 
the Southwest where feed was _ short. 
Winter losses were light except in lim- 
ited local areas. There was a strong 
demand for cattle to go into the grass 
areas of the Great Plains and midwest- 
ern feed-lots, with considerable local de- 
mand in parts of the central Great 
Plains. There was an active outside de- 
mand for cattle in Texas. Grass-fat 





Seasonal Distribution of Commercial Slaughter 


Under Federal Inspection in the United States 


CATTLE (EXCLUDING CALVES) 


Winter Spring Summer Fall Total 
Calendar Jan.-March Apr.-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. Year 
Year Thous. Pct. Thous. Pct. Thous. Pct. Thous. Pct. Thous. 
1930-34 av...1,948 22.9 2,094 24.6 2,231 26.3 Zoaat 26.2 8,500 
1935-39 av...2,299 23.0 2,307 23.1 2,689 26.4 2,741 27.5 9,986 
NOE. sees 2,263 23.2 2,308 23.7 2476. 264. - 2710 Z2is 9,756 
1984 2:4.n22,510 ed 2,067 23.4 2,940 26.8 3,064 28.0 10,946 
cS 2,877 23.3 2,881 23.3 3,309 26.8 3,280 266 12,347 
BMS, icons snen 2,704 
WORF coeds. 
NOTE: October-April from previous spring crop. May-September from previous fall crop. 
Hocs 
Total 
Early Winter Late Winter Summer Crop 
Crop Oct.-Dec. Jan.-Apr. May-Sept. Year 
Year Thous. Pct Thous. Pct. Thous. Pct. Thous. 
1923-33 OV... -0:<<:-24 12,920 27.8 16,856 36.4 16,565 35.8 46,342 
1933-38 av........... 10,800 31.0 12,060 34.6 12,006 34.4 34,866 
PB Grs OD cksncsccaecces 11,570 29.1 13,0938 33.0 15,056 37.9 39,719 
DOO ic scon sited 13,218 bel 17,224 36.2 17,208 36.1 47,650 
POST ois ctcetee. 15,965 33.3 15,954 33.2 16,081 33.5 48,000 
PEED. ones icce beanies 14,485 Bhat 18,053 34.4 19,825 37.9 52,363 
1988-43 wn: 16,019 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Early Lambs Late Lambs Fed Lambs Total 
Crop May-July Aug.-Nov. Dec.-Apr Crop Year 
Year Thous. Pct. Thous. Pct. Thous. Pet. Thous. 
1923-33 av.......... 3,473 248 5,052 35.3 5,790 40.4 14,315 
1933-38 av........... 4,161 24.2 6,167 35.9 6,865 39.9 17,193 
RnB einchccsink ck: 4,496 25.3 6,388 36.0 6,861 38.7 17,745 
N09 40). nccssccaseacees 4,192 24.3 6,146 35.6 6,921 40.1 17,259 
RRO HA 522 siete: 4,246 24.0 6,158 34.8 7,276 41.2 17,680 
1941-42 ...... Seed 4,498 24.2 6,195 33.5 7,827 42.3 18,520 
NSE isc tt lc 4,662 8,532 
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cattle were available from central Cali- 
fornia, with prospects of a good volume 
of grass-fat beef from May to August. 
Cattle in feed-lots east of the main 
range made good gains, with more than 
the usual number moving to the western 


coast. : . 
Sheep wintered in fair to very good 
condition. Winter conditions were fa- 


yorable in Colorado, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. Sheep were generally in good 
condition in Montana, the Dakotas, and 
Wyoming, with some shrinkage and 
local losses in March storms. Sheep in 
the Northwest had a hard winter and 
spring feed was late. Utah sheep con- 
ditions were good, with some dry desert 
ranges. Sheep in New Mexico were in 
good condition. Texas sheep suffered 
some setbacks from earity March cold, 
but feed conditions improved, with fairly 
good prospects. Late lambing prospects 
were fair to good, depending on weather 
conditions and a rather serious labor 
situation. 


| BULLETINS IN BRIEF | 


OSAGE-BLUE STEM REPORT 


Practically all the Osage-Flint pas- 
tures were leased by April 12, according 
to a report by the western livestock 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Denver. Prices are at 
record high figures and feed prospects 
good. Lease prices are 1 to 2 per cent 
higher than last season, with acreage 
guarantees about the same as last year. 
Bulk of the lease prices for cows and 
steers at the Blue Stem (Flint Hills) 
pastures of Kansas have been $8 to $12 
per head; for young cattle, $5 to $9 per 
head. Acreage guarantees _ 3.5 to 6.5 
for cows and steers and 2.5 to 4.5 for 
young cattle. In the Sanus pastures of 
Oklahoma most of the lease prices were 
$7 to $9 per head, with young cattle 
$5 to $7. Acreage guarantees for cows 
and steers were mostly 5 to 7 acres per 
head, and for young cattle, 3 to 5 acres. 


CATTLE ON FEED IN CORN BELT 
The Agricultural Department  esti- 
mated that there were about 1 per cent 
more cattle on feed for market on April 
1 in the 11 Corn Belt states than a 
year earlier. The estimated increase 
was sharply below the 8 per cent esti- 
mated increase on January 1 as com- 
pared with January 1, 1942, “indicating 
either that marketings of fed cattle 
were larger this year than a year earlier 
during January to March or that fewer 
cattle were put on feed in that period 
this year.” The report indicated that 73 
per cent of the cattle on feed on April 1 
had been on feed more than three 
months. “This was the highest per- 
centage reported during the past five 
years and would indicate that fewer 
cattle had been put on feed during Janu- 
ary through March this year than in 
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the corresponding period last year.” The 
government pointed out that price ceil- 
ings, “with their consequent uncertain- 
ties as to their effect on cattle prices 
doubtless caused somewhat greater 
deviations from marketing intentions 
reported in April than can be expected 
in most years.” The number on feed 
was higher in four of the states and 
unchanged in another. Increases were 
reported for Michigan, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. Decreases were 
reported for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Missouri. Iowa 
was unchanged. 


HORSE MEAT 


Laws to regulate sale of horse meat 
have been passed by the state legislature 
of Arizona and the Cincinnati City Coun- 
cil, we read in New York Times. Pro- 
posals to regulate the sale of horse meat 
have been introduced in several other 
state legislatures. The Arizona law pro- 
vides strict control over the slaughter of 
horses for food and sale of horse meat 
for human consumption. Cincinnati’s 
ordinance is designed to regulate the sale 
of horse meat and horse-meat products in 
stores and restaurants. The Hill 
Packing Company, Topeka, Kan., is 
slaughtering about 25,000 head of horses 
a year, according to Oklahoma Livestock 
News. The company has heen processing 
horse meat for human consumption since 
1907. Until about 12 years ago it shipped 
practically all its production to Europe 
—Scandinavia, Holland, and France. 
Since then, the United States market has 
been growing and now there’s a “war 
boom in the horse meat business.” The 
meat retails for from 15 to 25 cents a 
pound. 


FEWER SPRING LAMBS REPORTED 


The number of early lambs in the 
principal producing states will be some- 
what smaller this year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. The reduc- 
tion is largely a result of the smaller 
number of breeding ewes. Marketings 
of early lambs before July 1, however, 
may be little different from last year, 
as lambing was early this year in some 
states and on the whole the early lambs 
this year seem to have made a better 
development to March 1. Shipments of 
grass-fat yearling lambs from Texas 
during the second quarter of this year, 
however, are expected to be in smaller 
volume than in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


CONSUMPTION OF BONES 


Approximately 65 per cent of the 
bones in the carcass of beef cattle are 
used for packer bone, according to the 
Department of Commerce. The _ re- 
mainder is passed on with the delivery 
of fresh meat. Annual consumption of 
bones by manufacturers of glue and 
gelatin, fertilizer, etc., is estimated at 
between 500,000 and 600,000 tons. 
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Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 












Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 


Style and Service 


Made to Your 
Order and 
Measure 


Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Arizona 


Tt] atti Tokai TI) 


¥. 4 — 
wh Tet) 

\) '2-1-1'/2 and 2 BOUND SIZES- Ts 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Couns, iu™ 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


SADDLES—New hand made western; all styles; 
over 200 in stock for immediate delivery; priced 
from $45 up. Send for free folder and prices. 
We ship same day order is received. NEWELL’S 
SADDLE SHOP, 1629 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 
haus, owner. 


RANCHDS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FRBEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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GOLD SEALSEEDS & 
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Clean, Long: & a a 


GOLD SEAL Brand is grown a high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 
WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


Send for FREE CATALOG 





: OR 
Sh ranes-s5t0, 


Complete with set of —— 1 ge 10, bottle of ink and | 
full instructions, a tpaid. Ear tage | 
and complete line at ole’ rite for free catalog, | 


Breeders Supply Co. ©" 


Iowa 





L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 





R. V. BROADHURST 


Private Investigator 
10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Livestock Specialist 

424 Front Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 


7-3663 
Will go anywhere 


ASKS RETURN OF 
NEW MEXICO LAND 


A memorial adopted by the New Mex- 
ico legislature asks Congress for legis- 
lation to restore 75,000 acres of grazing 
land in Union County to private owner- 
ship. The land was acquired by the Tri- 
State Land Utilization Board in the 
drought and depression years. The mem- 
orial set forth that $16,000 in taxes 
have been lost since the land was put 
under federal control, and that restora- 
tion would return to the country an 
annual tax income of $2,250. 


WYOMING’S CATTLE COUNTRY 


“70 YEARS Cow CouNTRY,” an 
illustrated story of Wyoming’s cattle 
industry, is offered to members of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, for $1 and to non- 
members for $1.50. The book’s 300 pages 
deal with early livestock range detec- 
tives, outlaws, trail drivers, cattle kings, 
and ranchmen governors, and stresses 
the part which the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association has played in 
Wyoming’s cattle industry. 


MEAT ANIMAL INCOME 


Cash income received by farmers from 
the sale of cattle, sheep, and hogs in 
1942 is preliminarily estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at $4,873,- 
956,000, or about 50 per cent more than 
in 1941. Increases in both volume of 
sales and prices accounted for the rise 
in 1942 income over that of 1941. Prices 
received by farmers for livestock av- 
eraged lower than in 1918, however, and 
the increase in cash income over that 
year was due to the greater volume of 
marketings. The 1942 income was over 
four times as great as in the depression 
year, 1932. Of the $4,873,956,000 cash 
income in 1942, 49 per cent was ac- 
counted for by cattle and calves, 44 per 
cent by hogs, and 7 per cent by sheep 
and lambs. 


REAL ESTATE VALUES UP 


Farm real estate values on March 1, 
1943, were sharply higher than a year 
earlier, the Department of Agriculture 
said in giving the results of a nation- 
wide survey of land values by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The bureau’s 
preliminary index of average per acre 
values (1912-14 = 100) for the country 
as a whole was 99 on March 1 of this 
year, compared with 91 a year earlier, 
85 in 1941, and a low of 73 in 1933. This 
9 per cent increase in values in the last 
year is the most substantial that has 
occurred in any year since 1920. Most of 
this increase occurred during the last 
four months, as the comparable index 
for November 1 was 93. Land value in- 
creases during the past year were wide- 
spread, with some advance reported for 
each of the 48 states. 


BAD WINTER 


I’m enclosing my check for $5 to cover 
my annual dues to the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. I don’t 
believe a rancher ever spends money to 
better advantage than in supporting our 
national livestock organization. As | 
have said many times before, since this 
New Deal came into being, a range eat- 
tlemen’s organization is essential, not 
for the purpose of obtaining special con- 
cessions and privileges, but to keep from 
being brain-trusted out of existence. We 
have been having one hell of a winter 
here. Our river went out the latter part 
of February and isolated us until it 
turned cold again and froze over. Inci- 
dentally, it’s still frozen over solid 
enough to drive a team on _ today 
(March 22). The 17th and 18th we had 
the worst blizzard we’ve had here for 
several years, and snow drifts are many 
feet deep wherever you go.—Don L. 
Snort, Billings County, N. D. 


AVERAGE RAINFALL 


Santa Barbara County, Cal., has had 
over an average rainfall for this time of 
year, so that we shall have a good feed 
season this spring and summer. How- 
ever, the feed is about 30 days later 
than usual. At the present time most 
of our cattle are in fair condition. 
It is my opinion that most of the ranches 
on the coast are stocked with about an 
average number of cattle this year. We 
do not have enough fat cattle in feed- 
lots right now to supply this new dressed 
beef demand out here. I believe the 
situation will be relieved some when 
grass-fat cattle are ready in June and 
July—GLEN W. CoRNELIUs, Santa Bar- 
bara County, Calif. 


We have had a dry winter but our 
cattle and sheep have been doing very 
well so far. Of course we are in need of 
rain at the present time; the grass has 
already started—FrANK Lusan, San 
Miguel County, N. M. 

Our members showed their apprecia- 
tion of the good work done by the 
American National by doubling their 
contribution—JAMES Mossig,  Secre- 
tary, Texas Bar Cattle and Horse As 
sociation, Ukiah, Ore. 

The stock here has wintered in fair 
shape. With nice weather for the past 
two weeks the grass is making a good 
start.—CLaupE OLSON, president Hard- 
ing County Livestock Association, S. D. 


Cattle wintered well in this part of 
the state. The range is very dry. Lots 
of baby calves.—E. C. WiLiams, 50 
corro County, N. M. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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